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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem 


I will not rest until the JUST ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, 


and her SAVIOUR be lighted as a LAMP.” 


nost happy Christmas to all of you 
from all of us at Graymoor. We 
pray that God will bless you 
abundantly and send you his choic- 
est graces. Let us all pray together 
that the Prince of Peace will inspire 
all men with such love for one 
another that wars, persecution, and 
violence will be entirely eliminated. 


| 


In addition to the 
explanatory article on the newly 
defined Dogma of the Assumption 
appearing in this issue we have an 
eyewitness account of the definition 
ceremonies airmailed from Rome by 
Fr. Roger Matzerath, S.A. We shall 
publish it next month. 


Although we nor- 
mally dislike to see THe Lamp 
mutilated, nevertheless we recom- 
mend that you cut out the prayer in 
honor of Mary’s Assumption and say 
it every day. If peace is ever to come 
to the world it will come through 
our Blessed Mother. We can hasten 
the dawn of peace by calling on her 
intercession frequently and fervently. 


We are more thay 
pleased with our Christmas Cover 
for we feel that it is quite the nicest 
we have ever had. Our thanks to Jef- 
fries and Manz of Philadelphia, 
holders of the copyright. Another 
picture of which we are particularly 
proud is the portrait of Blessed 
Margaret Clitherow. It is the work 
of Gerry Rooney of Boston. 


Just before Tue 
Lampe went to press we _ received 
word from Rome that our Father 
General, Very Rev. Angelus Dela- 
hunt, §.A., had had an audience with 
the Holy Father. His Holiness con- 
gratulated Father Angelus on the fine 
work done at St. Onofrio’s by the 
Graymoor Fathers and Brothers 
stationed there. 


Isaias LXII, |. 
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MAY BELIEVE 
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Unity 
Octave 
Jan. 18-25 





Order your 
literature now! 


The 1950 Holy Year was designated as “the year of the great return” by Our Holy Father. In January 
1951, continue to pray for the Holy Father’s Holy Year intention “that they all may be one.” During the 
CHAIR OF UNITY OCTAVE (January 18-25) pray for the conversion of all men. This Octave of prayer 
seeks to bring all men to true religious unity in the divinely founded Church of Christ and under the 
authority of His Vicar on earth, the Holy Father, who reigns from the Chair of Peter. 

Order Octave prayer leaflets and prayer manuals today. 
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suitable for use in parish and school observances useful information such as a brief note on history, 


of the Chair of Unity Octave. indulgences, daily intentions. 
Price: 10c per copy, $7.50 per 100 Price: $1.00 per 100 


2. MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS. Same as above 4. THAT THE WORLD MAY BELIEVE. The 
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Price: 50c per copy 


story of Father Paul and the Chair of Unity Octave 
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National Office, Chair of Unity Octave, Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
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HE SPIRITUAL cradleland ot 

Christianity is vividly pictured in 

the Christmas Gospel. It is with reverent awe that tl 
faithful trace in their imagination the scenes and 
circumstances of the greatest night in the history of the 

world. They see the ‘stars 
Christ's Homeland coming out one by one ove 

the low roofs of an Oriental 
village.Rude men are jostling God in the alleys of th 
village and shutting their door is His Mother's face 
Mary and Joseph leave the lights and the noise and find 
their way to a cave on a hill. Here the Word is made 
Flesh. Humanity’s great desire is fulfilled. A man is now 
among us Who is God. He will increase in age, He will 
labor, and teach, and suffer, and die in the land of the 
prophets who have foretold Him. 

From the first days of the Church these places made 
sacred by Christ have been 
venerated by Christians. They 
erected shrines at the 
Saviour’s birth-place and death-place. They struggled 
to preserve these shrines from pagan encroachment. 
They prayed for peace in the Holy Land. 

And again in 1950—as if history continued to repeat 
itself—-we are given ‘the same challenge. The Holy 
Father has called upon us to 
earnestly pray for the safety 
of the Holy Places. His words 
of November | are as follows: 

May the Virgin Mary, Mother of God, moved by the 
goodness of her Immaculate Heart, obtain from the 
Divine Redeemer, through this crusade of prayer, a 
new status for Jerusalem and all Palestine. It must be 
a status built on justice, removing the danger of war and 
ruin, preserving the sacred character of places loved and 
venerated by the followers of Jesus Christ. It must keep 
safe the rights which in past ages the children of the 
Church have won for the whole Catholic world by their 
devotion, zeal, and sacrifice. 

What is this “danger of war and ruin” which Pope 
Pius XII calls upon Catholics 
to avert by their prayers? It 
is the very real danger that 
there will be another war between Arabs and Jews. 


Holy Places 


Present Challenge 


The Danger 


The mutual hatred of these two 

peoples in the Holy Land is so 
intense that observers believe that, “barring a miracle 
of diplomacy,” armed conflict will break out sooner 
or later. 

The series of bloody conflicts between Arabs and Jews 
began in 1929, On January of 1948 the struggle entered 
the stage of full-scale warfare. On May of the same year 
the British left Palestine and the Jews proclaimed th 
new State of Israel. It was then that the United Nations 
sent a mediator to draw up 
plans for an armistice. Unde: 
the terms of the armistice 
Jerusalem was partitioned: the Old City was given to 
the Arabs, and the New City was given to the Jews. 
But because of the universal religious importance of the 
Holy City, the United Nations determined to interna- 
tionalize Jerusalem. The majority of nations considered 
this the only guarantee of order and peace in the 
Holy Places. 

The UN reaffirmed its Partition Resolution in 
December of 1948 and in December of 1949. Both 
Israel and Jordan have answered the resolution with 
defiance. The special UN peace mediator, Count Folke 
Bernadotte of Sweden, was murdered while attempting 


The War Of 1948 


to carry out his peace mission 
in Palestine. The Jews have 
moved their capital to 
Jerusalem. And Arab and Jew 
continue to defy the will of the United Nations and to 
compete in the purchase of military supplies for any 
eventuality. 


Refusal Of 
UN Order 


With the Holy City an armed camp, it is impossible 
to guarantee the peaceful status of the Holy Places. The 
opportunity for “preserving the sacred character of 
places loved and venerated by the followers of Jesus 
Christ” (which the Holy Father ardently desires) is 
rendered most uncertain. Only internationalization of 
the Holy City will remove the source of the conflict. 

Our Holy Father is asking us to pray for the preserva- 
tion of something very dear to Christ and to Christians. 
Jerusalem once fell because it rejected its Saviour and 
crucified Him on a Hill outside the (Cont. on page 29) 
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N NOVEMBER Ist, before an 

immense throng of some 700,000 

persons that filled and overflowed the 
square of St. Peter's, His Holiness Pope 
Pius II solemnly defined the doctrine of 
the Assumption. Every Catholic heart 
rejoiced on that occasion because that 
act increases the glory of God and adds 
“a newer splendor to Our Lady’s crown.” 
On the other hand, this definition was 
a surprise to many Catholics: they have 
always believed it to be of divine faith 
and were unaware of the fact that it 
was not yet solemnly defined. 

This definition brings to 
several interesting questions: 
is the authority behind the 
the second has to do with the doctrine 
itself; the third looks to the defense of 
the doctrine. 


the fore 
The first 
definition; 
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What is the authority behind the 
definition? Christ commanded the Apos- 
tles to teach all nations, “all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” He 
also declared, “When he, the Spirit cf 
Truth is come, he will teach you all 
truth and bring to your mind whatsoever 
I shall have said to you.” By these 
words we can see that Christ committed 
to the Apostles a definite body of 
revealed doctrine which He willed to be 
taught to the world. What is more, 
the Church has the perpetual assistance 
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of the Holy Ghost in the preserva 
and exposition of this body of tny 
In addition to this, we also find 
Christ Peter what He gaye 
e Church as a whole. “I have ol 
for thee that thy faith fail not and whallon withou 
thou art converted, confirm thy breiMoterial, e.g 
ren.” Moreover, Christ gave to Peter th by su 
very same office which He Himself hej ngealing o 
while — lived among the Apostles. Kiln within, 
said, am the Good Shepherd” yet Ki. ysing it 
healed His own staff over to Pea a truth by 
when He said, “Feed My lambs, feelhecsively se 
My sheep.” fore. If oni 
These, briefly put, are the basic facfh watch a 1 
If we wish to find out whether thom, he w 
or that teaching is contained in tfkauties as i 
original body of doctrine which Chri The devel: 
gave to the Apostles, there are tw—uth, then, 
ways of finding out and both of thelew material 
are infallible. One way is to discoverj rasp. In act 
it is taught as divinely revealed by telfyg g 
ordinary authority of the (¢ is 
Church all over the world. On the: 
hand, we can investigate whether or 
it has been solemnly defined as diviny 
revealed by the visible head of 
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Church, the successor of St. Peter. hem. . .”. 
so, that teaching is infallible. kpostles exp 
Both ways, namely, the ordinary wifforgive sins 


versal teaching authority and the solemhand, a doc 
definition, have been employed by then it is 
Church throughout all its history. Ting else, bi 
method of definition has mms. For e: 
been very often used. Most of the tigfnt when Ou 
the solemn definition was occasioned } 
some great error or heresy which thred§ut thou sha 
ened the wholeness of the faith. Bihy further 

sometimes it has happened for somfame Peter v 
other reason, e.g. the Immaculifjm.Centuri 
Conception was defined in 1854 to gifhe name of 
honor to the Mother of God. Abraham” 

Another question asked in ~— ations.” In 

with a solemn definition is: you fe nations 
that the teaching of Christ can never! Nor 
changed or added to, yet we see 4S4§f Simon i 
of development in the teachings | ; lace Me hl 
Church; how does this happen? bade es 
quite true that the Church is the bed . tee 
of a divine deposit which can nevet 4 Wl ogee 
changed; it is also true that the m al wm & 
of the Church is divinely guided so poctrines of 
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it could never teach error. Christ taugghcess fron 
that His Church is like a grain of ming al dep 
tard seed which grows into a mitig Now for t 
bush which fills the earth in its Wfion itself. | 
It might also be said that divistMfollows: At t 


revealed truth is like a grain of MU Blessed Mot! 
seed, which, planted in the ™Bhity heaven 
of the faithful as a whole, grows ® 
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mighty tree under the direction of 
reservati@l, Holy Ghost. Remaining unchanged 
of » itself, it grows in the understanding. 
find there are two ways in which a thing 
2 gave Wh wid to develop: one is from without; 
ive prayde other is from within. Development 
and whellon without is by the addition of new 
thy breioterial, e.g. an icicle grows from with- 
) Peter tit by successive drops of water 
imself helfingealing on its surface. Development 
postles. Iifom within, in the sense in which we 
rd” yet Wile using it here, is a deepening grasp 
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fa truth by our minds, so that we pro- 
ressively see more in it than we did 
fore. If one had the patience and time 
watch a rosebud blossoming into full 
om, he would see newer depths and 
auties as its leaves open. 

The development of divinely revealed 
ith, then, is not by way of addition of 
w material, but by the way of a deeper 
rasp. In accounting for this ever deep- 
ng grasp of divine truth, two terms are 
mployed: explicit and implicit We say 
at a doctrine is explicit when it is 
ypressly taught in definite language, e.g 
Receive the Holy Ghost. Whose sins 
ou shall forgive, they are forgiven 
hem.... Here we see that the 
Kpostles explicitly receive the power to 


‘G Mr Holy Yalher Dope Brus 12th 


“O Immaculate Virgin, Mother of God and Mother of men, 

“We believe with all the fervor of our faith in your triumphal 
Assumption, both in body and soul, into heaven, where you are 
acclaimed as Queen of all the choirs of angels and all the legions 
of the saints: and we unite with them to praise and biess the Lord 
who has exalted you above ali other pure creatures, and to offer 
you the tribute of our devotion and our love. 

“We know that your gaze. which on earth watched over the humble 
and suffering humanity of Jesus, in heaven is filled with the vision of 
that humanity glorified, and with the vision of Uncreated Wisdom, and 
that the joy of your soul in the direct contemplation of the adorable 
Trinity causes your heart to throb with overwhelming tenderness; 

“And we, poor sinners, whose body weighs down the flight of the 
soul, beg you to purify our hearts so that, while we remain here below, 
we may learn to see God and God alone in the beauties of His creatures. 

“We trust that your merciful eyes may deign to glance down upon 
our struggles and our weaknesses; that your countenance may smile 
upon our joys and our victories; that you may hear the voice of Jesus 
saying to you of each one of us, as He once said to you of His 


rdinary wiforgive sins from Christ. On the other 
the solemfhand, a doctrine is said to be implicit 
ved by then it is already contained in some- 
iistory. Tihing else, but not in definite and clear 
on has sms. For example, the very first mom- 
of the tinfint when Our Lord met St. Peter on the 
casioned fordan shore, He said, “Thou art Simon, 
Jhich thre@§ut thou shalt be called Peter,” without 
- faith. ny further explanation. Implicit in the 
1 for somfame Peter was the office he was to per- 
[mmaculifirm.Centuries before,God had changed 
[854 to gifhe name of Abram to Abraham, because 
1. Abraham” means “father of many 
1 connectifations.” In the seed of Abraham, “all 
is: you Me nations of the world would be 
van never Blessed.” Now, Christ changes the name 
e see Sf Simon into “Peter” indicating the 
hings of lace he held in His plans. Later, Christ 
ppen? Ithade it explicit”. 
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hat divieollows: At the end of her life, the most 
n of muBlessed Mother of God was taken up 
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Belove:t Disciple: Behold thy son. 

“And we, who call upon you as our Mother, we like John take you 
as the guide, strength, and consolidation of our mortal life. 

“We are inspired by the certainty that your eyes, which wept 
over the earth watered by the blood of Jesus, are yet turned toward 
this world, held in the clutch of wars, persecutions, oppressions of the 


just and the weak; 


“And from the shadows of this vale of tears, we seek in your 
heavenly assistance and tender mercy comfort for our aching hearts 
and help in the trials of the Church and of our fatherland. 

“We believe, finally, that in the glory where’ you reign, clothed 
with the sun and crowned with the stars, you are, after Jesus, the 
joy anil gladness of all the angels and of all the saints; 

“And from this earth, over which we tread as pilgrims, comforted 
by our faith in future resurrection, we look to you, our life, our sweet- 
ness, and our hope; draw onward with the sweetness of your voice 
that one day, after our exile, you may show us Jesus, the blessed fruit 
of your womb, O clement, O loving, O sweet Virgin Mary.” 


At death the soul and body separate; the 
body is buried in the earth and the soul 
goes either to Heaven (after spending 
some time in Purgatory possibly) or to 
Hell. On the Last Day, the body shall 
unite again with the soul and share its 
destiny; it will either rise in glory and 
share the soul's everlasting joy in 
Heaven, or it will sink forever to burn in 
Hell: “The hour cometh wherein all that 
are in the graves shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God. And they that have done 
good things shall come forth unto the 


pthe Assumption 


by EDWARD HANAHOE, S.A. 


resurrection of life; and they that have 
done evil unto the resurrection of judge- 
ment.” The doctrine of the Assumption 
teaches that what is here ‘described as 
the lot of all men, was anticipated for 
the Blessed Mother. Her most pure body 
which gave flesh to the Son of God, did 
not mingle with the earth, but was 
directly re-assumed by the soul after 
death and taken up to Heaven. 

This doctrine, revealed hy God, and 
taught by the universal Church by her 
ordinary teaching authority has received 
an added splendor by the solemn defini- 
tion of the Pope. The reason for the 
definition does not lie in any denial of 
the doctrine on the part of any Catholic, 
but simply to honor God and His Mother, 
For the past hundred years or so, millions 
of requests have been pouring into Rome 
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asking for the definition. A few years 
ago, the Pope wrote letters to the 
bishops of the world asking their 
advise as to the timeliness of the 
defininition; the affirmative replies 
were overwhelming. Dioceses, 
religious communities, colleges, soci- 


eties, every conceivable type of group 
in the Church have entered their 
petitions for this definition. 

Catholics rejoice, but the case is 
otherwise with many of our separated 
brethren. They resent this new honor 
given to the Mother of God. They tell 
us that the definition does not square 
with Scripture or with the teachings 
of the early Church. For their infor- 
mation we would say that the early 
Church and the Catholic Church of 
today are identical: the Catholic 
Church alone represents historical 
Christianity. It alone is in a position 
to know what its own teachings are: 
it alone received the commission from 
Christ Who said, “Who heareth you, 
Moreover, the Scrip 
tures are a Catholic work; they form 
the written part of the message which 
Christ gave to His Apostles. 


heareth me.” 


The doctrine of the Assumption is 
not opposed to the teaching of Scrip 
ture. In St. Matthew's gospel we read 
that when Christ yielded up His 
spirit on the Cross, “. . .the curtain 
of the temple was torn from top to 
bottom; . and many bodies of the 
saints who had fallen asleep arose: 
and coming forth out of the tombs 
after his resurrection they came into 
the holy city and appeared to many.” 
Now, if, as St. Augustine said, these 
saints of the Old Law who had risen 
from the dead did not return to their 
tombs, but accompanied Christ in His 
glorious Ascension into Heaven, are 
we then to suppose that what was 
done to these saints was not also done 
to the Mother of God? Of course, the 
Assumption is not in Scripture explic- 
itly but is in no way opposed to any 
teaching of Scripture. As a matter of 
fact, it is there implicity as we shall 
see shortly. But Scripture is only one 
source of revelation, we also have the 
living tradition of the Church. St. Paul 
wrote to the Thessalonians, “Hold fast 
to what you have been taught, either 
by word (i.e. tradition) or through 
our epistle (ie. Scripture) .” 

As regards the belief of the primi- 
tive Church, we have certain 
documents which can give us a key to 
its teaching. St. John the Apostle died 
between the years 90-100 A.D. One 
of his disciples was St. Polycarp; and 
one of this man’s converts was St. 


Irenaeus, who later became the bishop 
of Lyons, France. St. Irenaeus writes 
as follows: “In accordance with this 
design of salvation Mary is found 
obedient ... Eve . through 
being disobedient, became the cause 
of death, both to herself and the 
whole human race. Whereas Mary, by 
vielding obedience, became both to 
herself and the whole human race the 
cause of salvation.” St. Paul had writ- 
ten in his epistle to the Romans: “By 
one man (Adam) sin entered this 








FIR IS THE TREE OF CHRISTMAS 


When God made all th 
He gave the aspen to the breeze, 
And set the oak in shadow cool 


lovely trees 


‘ 


That summer flocks might breast its 
pool 

The chestnut with its boughs of light 
He lent to glimmer through the night; 
Tie mother beech, so green and deep 
His quiet place for birds to sleep. 
The elm He drew toward the sky 

To point a hope to passers-by; 

The silver birch’s trembling flame 
He lit for man in beauty’s name. 
And on the branches of the fir, 
Where silences and darkness were, 

He laid the Christ Child’s gifts to he 


The children’s gladness in the tree. 


Julia W. Wolfe. 


world, and by sin, death . For as 
by the disobedience of one man, 
(Adam) many men were made 
sinners: so also by the obedience of 
one (Christ) many shall be made 
just.” Here we see that Christ is said 
to be a second Adam. Through St. 
Irenaeus we can see that the primitive 
Church regarded Mary as a second 
Eve. Even though we had no other 
documents, we can find the Assump- 
tion to be implicit in these expressions. 

If the office of Mary with regard to 
our salvation corresponds with that 
of Eve with regard to the Fall, many 
things follow: Mary was conceived 
without the stain of original sin, just 
as Eve was fashioned in grace from 
the side of Adam. She who was to be 
the partner of Christ, as well as His 
Mother, was preserved from that 


disease which her Son had come to 
heal. When Pius IX defined the 
Immaculate Conception, he simply 
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declared explicitly what was implicit 
in the office of Mary; indeed it had 
been already taught explicitly by the 
Church through her ordinary and 
universal teaching authority for at 
least sixteen hundred years. 

The doctrine of the Assumption 
follows a similar pattern. The most 
pure body of Mary was the earthly 
tabernacle of the Son of God. Her 
offspring, Jesus Christ, achieved 
decisive victory over death and si: 
and reconciled mankind with Gox 
“For if, when we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death 
of His Son; much more, being recon 
ciled, shall we be saved by His life 
This is the victory that was promised 
by God after the sin of Adam and 
Eve, when He said to the serpent: “I 
will put enmities between thee and 
the woman, and thy seed and hei 
seed: she shall crush thy head, and 
thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” 
The outward and historical eviden 
of Christ’s victory lies in His Resim 
rection and Ascension into Heaven. By 
the promise of God, Mary also shar 
that victory. It is said of all who die 
in Christ, “For if we have been 
planted together in the likeness of his 
death, we shall be also in the likeness 
of his resurrection.” If all men who 
follow Christ shall share His victory 
on the Last Day by the resurrection 
of their bodies in glory, should not she 
who was His immediate partner in 
this victory be raised up in a special 
wav? Moreover, the corruption of the 
grave is one of the effects of original 
sin. Mary did not have the cause 
of corruption, because she was con 
ceived without sin. This marve- 
lous privilege was given because 
she was to furnish flesh to the Son of 
God. When Pope Pius XII defined the 
Assumption, he bestowed the solemn 
weight of Papal authority to a 
doctrine which was taught explicitly 
by the universal Church for at least 
fourteen hundred years (there were 
liturgical feasts of the Assumption as 
early as the sixth century.) 

The doctrine is implicit in the 
teaching of Scripture and the primi- 
tive Church and is in no way. in 
conflict with any known fact or teach- 
ing of the Church. As a matter of fact 
it is logically connected with every 
other part of Christian revelation. We 
can accommodate to Mary what the 
Psalmist, in prophecy, said of Christ 
“My flesh shall rest in hope, because 
Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; 
nor wilt Thou give Thy holy one tu 
see corruption.” 3 
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ey IS CHRISTMAS EVE!” 
“Yes. And what a host of past 
Christmases come back to mind. 
Christmas once is Christmas. still.” 

“How true. Though the years fly 
past and no two are alike, Christmas 
memories seem always the same on 
this holy night.” 

“That is because the past comes 
back and sits with us again. The won 
der of how a maiden is mother and 
how God is man easts its spel} 
about us.” 

Those are thoughtful hours, on 
Christmas Eve, when the family sits 
by the fire and awaits the journey to 
midnight Mass. The Yule log blazes 
merrily. Of course, the house is 
decorated with holly, and mistletoe is 
hung above the doors. The tree has 
been decorated and is aglow. Beneath 
it the gifts are carefully arranged. The 
rhythm of carols is in the air. Fat 
turkeys and mince pies have been 
readied in the kitchen. 

\s he sits there, with the Christmas 
lights shining on his pipe, the reader 
goes back in mind to other Christ 
mases—the scenes of Christmas past-- 
when he and the world were younger. 
Perhaps he was a seafaring man, and 
he hears again the swash of the sea 
against the side of the ship. Or it was 
the Christmas Eve on the battlefield 
with only the snow and the clear star 
studded sky to mark the night of 
nights. Or his wife thinks of that 
Christmas Eve years ago on the farm 
when the sleigh bells tinkled as she 
drove through the frosty night. 

The unfolding of the scroll of 
history reveals Christmas Eve incid- 
ents, which like the scotties and red- 
faced squires still so frequent on 
greeting cards, are not quite in line 
with the true Christmas spirit. On 
Christmas Eve, 1125, King Henry of 
England bade all the knights in charge 
of the royal mint to come to his palace 
at Winchester, not to receive one by 
one his royal greeting for faithful 
service, but to be deprived one by one 
of their right arms for having debased 
the coin of the realm. On Christmas 
Eve, 1456, the French poet Francois 
Villon was busily engaged, not in 
bearing gifts to his friends, but in 
robbing the coffers of the University 
of Paris of five hundred gold crowns. 
On Christmas Eve of the year 1652 
an English Puritan parliament “spent 
some time in consultation about the 
abolition of Christtnas-day, passed 
orders to that effect, and resolved to 
sit on the following day, which was 
commonly called Christmas-day.” 
Thirty years later, on Christmas Eve 
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in Salem, Massachusetts, we find 
another Puritan, by name Mercy 
Short, who was fearfully alarmed by 
having witnessed in vision a dance of 
witches. And over the seas again, in 
Yorkshire, an ancient gravestone 
records, under the date of Christmas 
Eve, 1247, the death of the notorious 
outlaw, Robin Hood. 

But our Christmas Eve scroll can 
be made to yield records which are 
more assuring. There is, for example, 
the Christmas Eve of 1914. It is night 
on the no-man’s land which separates 
the armies of Germany on the one 
side, and the armies of France and 
Britain on the other. Suddenly the 
fighting halts. A temporary truce 
ensues as the soldiers lay down their 
guns and answer one another by the 
singing of their traditional carols. 
A spontaneous moment of peace in 
the midst of carnage. 

The Christmas Eve of 1842 bear; 
us back in flight to a little Bavarian 
hamlet. For weeks the villagers have 
come together from distant farms to 
practice the singing for the midnight 
Mass. But tonight, Christmas Eve, the 
snow is falling in great flakes. It has 
fallen all day. Most of the choir will 


be unable to come through the moun- 
tains for Mass. Father Mohr, the 
pastor, hastily puts together the words 
of a simple carol to be sung by the 
few members of his choir who are 
present. The carol is Stille Nacht, 
Silent Night, which was sung for the 
first time that night, and which has 
even since been loved and sung. 

The Journal of the Jesuit Father, 
Pere Lalemant, takes us to Old Quebec 
and Christmas Eve, 1645. The French 
pioneers, together with their Indian 
converts, have assembled in the littie 
parish church one hour before mid- 
night. They are singing carols. Venez, 
mon Dieu has ended and they 
commence the Chantons Noe. Then, 
writes Father Lalemant, “we finished 
the carols a little before midnight, and 
proceeded without delay to the Te 
Deum; and a little after this was done 
we fired off a cannon for the midnight 
signal, and Mass began.” 

Then there is the Christmas 
festivities celebrated at the little town 
of Greccio in 1223. It is three years 
before the death of St. Francis. The 
Poverello had arrived in Greccio 
shortly before Christmas and remained 
there to commemorate with the towns- 
folk the birthday of the Saviour. In 
his ardent desire to enkindle devotion 
to the Child Jesus he makes ready a 
real manger, and brings hay, and a 
real ox and ass to a cave by an outdoor 
altar in the forest. St. Bonaventure 
records the scene on this memorable 
night which witnessed the erection of 
the first Christmas Crib: 

The brethren were called together, 

the folk assembled, the wood echoed 
with their voices, and that august 
night was made radiant and solemn 
with many bright lights, and with 
tuneful and sonorous voices. The man 
of God, filled with tender love, stood 
before the manger, bathed in tears, 
and overflowing with joy. Solemn Mass 
was celebrated over the manger, 
Francis, the Levite of Christ, chanting 
the Holy Gospel. Then he preached 
unto the folk standing round the Birth 
of the King in poverty, calling Him, 
when he wished to name Him, the 
Child of Bethlehem. . . 
And, we are told, “a certain knight, 
valorous and true, Messer John of 
Greccio, declared that he beheld a 
little Child right fair to see sleeping 
in that manger, Who seemed to be 
awakened from sleep when the blessed 
Father Francis embraced Him in both 
arms.” 

In our travels backwards through 
the centuries, we cannot pass by the 
Christmas Eve on (Cont. on page 29) 
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Blind and unreconciled, Jim couldn’t see that he was any use to himself or anyone 


until he found that the children at the Center needed him to bring joy to their Christmas. 


heavy load of packages in her arms 

and hurried up the wide circular 
staircase to her bedroom. The scent 
of the house was pungent with pine 
boughs and the sweet fresh smell of 
the majestic Christmas tree in the 
living room. Happily she shook free 
the snow that clung to her hair and 
glistened across the collar of her soft 
brown mink. 

At the foot of the polished four 
postered bed, she deposited the pack- 
ages in a heap. What a merry sight 


Pics LORRENCE balanced the 


Christmas gifts were! The shiny red 
striped boxes and the jolly green 
wrappers mingled to form a Christmas 
blur against the white satin bed- 
spread. 

Beth started to hum, “O, Little 
Town of Bethlehem” when she be- 
came aware of the quiet, almost im- 
perceptible sounds coming from her 
wardrobe closet. 

“Evie? Is that you?” 

The room was silent and suddenly 
the stillness swept over her like the 
steady sifting of snow outside. Beth 
tossed her coat to the bed and crossed 
the spacious room to the closet. 

“Evie!” She couldn’t conceal the 
alarm in her voice. Staring at the 
limp figure of her maid huddled in 
a forlorn heap, she felt at a loss for 
words. 

“What are you crying about, Evie?” 

The young negress shook her head 
and swallowed hard against the 
mounting sobs. “I’m sorry, Miss Beth,” 
she managed, “I didn’t mean to let 
go. I didn’t mean that you should see 
me bawling either.” She wangled her 
dark face into what was intended 
for a grin. 

“Well, you frightened me halt to 
death, Evie! I thought for a moment 
you were ill or something. .. .” 
Then, with understanding, Beth asked, 
"Is it because of Jim?” 

Jim was Evie’s husband. He had 


been blind now for several months 
and neither Jim nor Evie had been 
able to reconcile themselves to his 
blindness. 

Mutely, Evie nodded. “He ain’t the 
same anymore, Miss Beth. I mean 
‘isn’t’ the same. Not since you let 
him go... .” 

“But surely, he understands that 
our gardener must — must be able to 
see!” Beth shook her head in weary 
resignation. Jim was a hard one to 
handle all right. And it wasn’t as 
though she had sent him away penni- 
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less. She had found him other odd 
jobs around town, hadn’t she? Jobs 
that a blind man could accomplish. 

“He don’t hanker to have me sup- 
porting us all, I reckon,” Evie mur- 
mured miserably. 

“Nonsense! You can tell Jim for me 
that it’s about time he came to his 
senses and buried some of that fool- 
ish pride.” 

“Jim says Toby will grow up think- 
ing his father useless. Jim says that 
ain’t good for a boy. Jim says Toby 
won't have fittin’ respect for him...” 

Beth heaved a heavy sigh. “Tell Jim 
that it’s about time he woke up to 
the fact that no matter how hard he 
fights it, he is going to be blind. 
He must face that, Evie. It’s a chal- 
lenge. But Jim is a big enough man 
to meet those obstacles. He’s young. 
His life is only beginning.” It was a 
long speech for her and Beth realized 
that she was extremely tired. The 
matinee this afternoon had been inter- 
minable, with all the children out of 
school for the holidays occupying the 
front rows. 

“Jim says he ain’t coming home 
anymore,” Evie burst out, “Not to- 
night—or ever. And he was supposed 
to be Santa Claus tonight at the 
Children’s Center and read the Christ- 
mas story... .” 


Beth wanted to hear no more of it. 
After all, this was not her responsi- 
bility. Why should she make Evie 
and Jim’s troubles her own? Certainly 
she couldn’t assume the burdens of 
the world! 

“Take the rest of the day off, Evie. 
Fix a good dinner and take Toby to 
the Children’s Center as you planned. 
Worrying about Jim won't help.” 

When Evie had left, Beth tried to 
brush the incident from her mind. 
But like the pungent odor of pine 


needles, it seemed to cling 
house. 

It was early in the evening when 
she was aroused by the knock at the 
door. The snow covered figure, pathe- 
tically on the doorstep, proved to be 
the missing Jim. 

“Miss Beth. . . ,” he hung his head, 
ashamed of his shabby appearance. 
“Miss Beth, I was wonderin’ if maybe 
you had a little odd job to be done 
tonight?” 

“Why, Jim, that’s foolish! If it’s a 
handout you want, why don’t you 
come right out and say so!” 

There was no practical value to be 
gained by losing her patience. He was 
to be pitied, surely! She wondered 
vaguely how he could possibly have 
found his way to her house alone. 
Absently, she reached for her purse 


. and handed him the first large bill 


she could find. 

The touch of money in his icy 
hands made Jim draw back. “I’m not 
a’ beggin’, Miss Beth,” he said softly, 
“I didn’t aim to bother. I just 
thought. . . .” 

Beth studied his face intently, “You 
haven’t been drinking, Jim?” 

He shook his dark head in fierce 
denial. “You see, ma’am, I wanted to 
buy my son a gift,” he gulped pain- 
fully, “And my Evie too.” 

“Why, I’m sure Evie has already 
finished the Christmas shopping!” 
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“But I wanted this to be all from 
me... . I guess maybe that’s hard to 
understand, Miss Beth. I guess maybe 
nobody understands it—but me.” 

She started to speak and held up 
her outstretched hand to stop him. 
But he was gone. He was lost in the 
darkness of the street almost as sud- 
denly as he had appeared. 

Beth gazed around her in hopeless 
despair. She should have said some- 
thing to comfort the man. But what? 
How could you be all sweetness and 
light when you were assuring a young 
father that his life of blindness did 
not mean unhappiness? It was easy. 
It should have been a simple matter. 

“Yes, Beth Lorrence, and you have 
eyes to see with!” she 
herself. “Explain how you 
know of darkness to a man who knows 
that you have light!” 


stormed to 
would 


No matter what she said to Evie’s 
husband though, she should have 
made certain that he put in his prom- 
ised appearance at the Children’s 
Center. That was important to the 
hundreds of little negro children who 
would expectantly be awaiting Jim’s 
arrival. It was, to most of them, their 
entire Christmas—except for the Cath- 
olic children who went to Midnight 
Mass. 

The ‘vision of those disappointed 
youngsters grew in proportion until 
Beth could stand it no longer. Her 
world that until tonight had revolved 
around herself suddenly 
wide and all-inclusive. It was strange 
this feeling of kindredness for others 
that had reached out to envelope her, 
to disturb her solitary life, to grasp 
her out of the seclusion of her self- 
imposed oneness. . . . 


alone was 


“Perhaps I could find him!” she 
said, leaping from the chair. “Perhaps 
I could make him understand how 
important it is that he be there! They 
would never locate another Santa that 
late! And besides, his own son, Toby, 
will be there. . . .” 

Beth hurried toward the lights of 
the town, shoving among the late 
shoppers. Hopefully she glanced 
through the open doors of the stores 
and peered through the steam streak- 
ed windows. The crowd — swirled 
around against each other with their 
’ bulky packages, and wishing—by way 
of an apology—a “Merry Christmas to 
All!” At the corner, she paused out of 
breath, scanning the face beneath the 
whiskers of the Salvation Army Santa. 
At the door of St. Joseph’s she whirled 
in her tracks, straining to study the 
faces of the beggars gathered by the 
steps. No—not Jim! None of them! 


She realized at last that the task 
was hopeless. The crowd had grown 
more dense and thick. Disappointed, 
she wove through the tangle of streets 
toward the Children’s Center. Evie 
and Toby would be there already, she 
knew. Father Kelly would be holding 
the children at bay, trying to keep in 
check the vast excitement that trans- 
formed them 
little frogs. 

She found Father Kelly seated at 
the piano and she sidestepped the 
circle of children on the floor. “Jim’s 


suddenly into merry 


O BETHLEHEM IS FAR 
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O Bethlehem is far so far! 
Its way is fraught with dange. 
No more the Star, the Herald Sta 
Shines o'er the humble Mange 
Since Bethlehem is far, so far, 
We cannot journey there, 
But build a Crib and lift a sta: 
Over kneeling lambs and king 
And Magi bring their offering 
Here to our Christmas shrine 
O Bethlehem lies far this morn, 
But through our imagery 
God’s Son of Virgin Mother born 
With eyes of faith we see. 
9 Bethlehem is far, so far 
We cannot journey there, 
Companioned by a star, love’s star, 





We see Christ everywhere. 
eesti 
not coming,” she blurted, “There 


won't be any Santa for the children!” 

Instead of tearing his hair or emitt- 
ing a loud yelp of disapproval, Father 
Kelly nodded his head. “I know. Evie 
told me.” 

“What will you do?” 

“Why are you so concerned, Miss 
Lorrence?” The kindly priest inclined 
his head to meet her gaze fully. His 
fingers trickled through a Christmas 
carol as though the notes had been 
blended together in one great heaven- 
ly harmony. 

“I... ,” Beth nibbled her lip un- 
comfortably. Why had she been so 
concerned? children could 
mean nothing to her, could they? 
She doubted if a single one of them 
ever possessed the price of a matinee 
admission. Was it an unconscious 
expression of conscience because she 
had given them so little thought be- 
fore? Was it because she regretted 
firing Jim instead of working out 


These 


some other solution to his blindness? 
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That she had deliberately closed her 
eyes to the idea that others in the 
world needed her? 

“I’m not really sure,” Beth said. 

Father Kelly rose from the piano 
“Will you help with the party?” 

Funny. 
hoped that he would ask her to stay 
The prospect of 
lonely house with its fruitless Christ 
mas tree had loomed like a decaded 
journey. 

Father Kelly moved to the cente1 
of the circle. “Children!” He held both 
hands high above his head for silence. 
“Santa has been delayed. You know 
he’s quite a busy fellow tonight!” A 


funny, how she had 


returning to hei 


round of spontaneous laughter echoed 
through the hushed 
whispers were filled with tense expe: 

taney. “So—in place of Santa—until he 
we have distinguished 


room and_ the 


comes guest. 
You've seen her in movies and mayb« 
on the stage too. Miss Beth Lorren 
is going to help out... .” 

The cheer that from 
children was deafening. Evie’s smil 


sprang ihc 
too, penetrated the room 
Beth blinked back her amazement 
She hadn’t really believed that Father 
Kelly would need her assistance. For 
a second, she looked askance at the 
smiling priest but his expression told 
her nothing. It reminded her som 
what of her childhood games of tag 
and the resounding call, “You're it!” 
“I'm honored,” Beth said 
Then, amid the cheers, she 
to distribute the packages. She was 
stuttering over a lengthy name when 
the youngsters about her suddenly 
went wild. Beth glanced up. 
Standing in the doorway was the 
missing Santa! Jim had returned! 
With outstretched hands, Beth 
hurried to greet him and lead him to 
the center of the jubilant crowd. 
“I was passing by,” he whispered. 
Evie’s smile as she saw her husband 
was as bright as a Christmas star. 
“Merry Christmas to all!” Santa 
sang out, and then from the corner 
of his mouth, “Miss Beth, you weren't 
too proud to give to these children on 
this Eve. Only me. I was the 
one. ... He caught and held each tin: 
hand that grasped his own ani. 
prompted by Beth, he began to call 
out the names on the packages. “And 
the Blessed Babe, Miss Beth, He 
wasn't so filled with pride that he 
chose a marble palace instead of an 


aloud. 


began 


humble manger!” He sang out another 
name. “There are lots of things that 
folks like me can give, Miss Beth!” 

The 
blurred the 


tears that blinded her eyes 
(Cont. on page 30) 
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CLAMS ...I am 
label from acan of Clam 
Chowder. Among the various contents 
is listed. Could you tell 
me if it is all right to eat this 
on a Friday on 


“beef extract’ 
chowder 
abstinence day? 
E.M. Phila., Pa. 
According to the Pure Food Act, all 
contents—even flavoring—must be 
listed on a product. The conclusion 
we may make is that the beef extract 
is not a substantial part of the food in 
question, but that the beef is used as 
an extract for flavoring or as a condi- 
ment. Therefore it would be permis- 
sible to use this clam chowder for e 
Friday or abstinence meal. 


COLORED AND WHITE... 
Recently there several 
publicized marriages between a Negro 
and a white Many of my 
friends regarded these marriages unfa- 
vorably. What is the attitude of the 
Church towards such marriages? 

M.J.B. Detroit, Mich. 
social standpoint, some 
people may consider interracial mar- 
undesirable because of the 
social handicaps under which colored 
people still suffer in this country. But 
it is a natural right for a person to 
marry the qualified partner of one’s 
choice. Provided there are no impedi- 
ments (such as divorce etc.) the 
principles of the Catholic faith in no 
way oppose interracial marriage. 
Where the great blessing of a sacra- 
mental or even a natural marriage 
can prudently be realized, no merely 
social or economic consideration 
would be sufficient to forestall it. 
With regard to her subjects, the 
Church, pursuing the principle of 
natural right and of the great worth 
of matrimony, allows and has allowed 
interracial marriages. 


have been 


person. 


From a 


riages 


WANTED: A SQUELCHER ... 
Among the visitors who come to our 
house occasionally, there is an old- 
timer who keeps saying that there are 
too many people in the world and that 
we need to keep killing people off 
every so often. How can I give the 
knockout blow to this argument? 
M.R.R. New Orleans, La. 
By saying, “All right; let’s start with 
you.” But seriously, it’s an insult to 
God’s goodness to say that He brings 


of 
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people into a world which cannot 
maintain them—into a world where 
they can look only for starvation. 
Christ’s action of feeding the multi- 
tude inthe desert shows His solicitude 
for His children. And He has said: 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his justice, and all these things (that 
is food, drink, shelter) shall be given 
you besides.” (St. Matthew 6.33) 
Take a ride ona train and look at the 
empty and cultivatable spaces. Take 
a look at a geograpy and reckon the 
land still untried by man. True 
through some men’s selfishness, others 
are deprived of substance and oppor- 
tunity. But God has provided the 
means for a sufficiency for all. It is 
Mis plan that by their labor men win 
their bread—not that by their too great 
numbers they should face only 
starvation. 


CHURCH AND STATE .. . I read 
Tue Lamp’s October editorial regard- 
ing an American representative at the 
Vatican. Am I right in concluding 
from this that there should be “ 
of Church and State” 
the U.S. included? 
G.R. Harrison, N.]. 


union 
in all countries— 


No. In the United States, as in 
many other countries, there are, 
besides the Catholic Church, many 
other sects, and it would therefore be 
unreasonable to require that the Cath- 
olic Church be made the State Church. 
However, separation of Church and 
State is far from an ideal situation, 
because by divorcing religion from 
politics it tends to secularism. When 
a state in not Catholic, this is often 
the only solution. Nevertheless, since 
there is actually but one true Church, 
all governments should recognize this 
Church. 
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SAINT'S NAME?... 

1. Is Tallulah a saint’s name? 

Mrs. B.L.J.., Harrisburg, Pa. 

1. Tallulah (and I was mildly sur 
prised (is listed as a saint’s name 
with the feast on June 6. 

2. If my next child is a girl, I plan 
to call her Dureen. Is this a 
Christian name? 

Island City, N.Y. 
2. Under the name Dorothy, I find 

Dora, Dorea, Dorinda, Dorinna, 
Dorena. But no Dureen. In fact, 
all that the latter name brings to 
my mind is a new kind of hair 
shampoo. You could come close 
with Dorena. And you could pray 
for a son. 

The common practice today 


Reader, Long 


seems to be to give children short 
names—even nicknames. Many of 
the saint’s names seem to be too 
long or old-fashioned. What is 
your idea on this matter? 
J.L.T., Elmira, N.Y. 

3. When picking baptismal names, 
parents should consider not only 
the traditional practice of the 
Church in requiring names of 
Christian significance, but should 
remember that the child will 
bear the given name throughout 
life. The should balance 
with the surname and should be 
neither fancy nor ridiculous. Nick- 
names are to be avoided in 
Baptism. There are other good 
names aplenty. There is, on the 
other hand, no necessity to tag a 
boy with Paphinutius, even 
though this was the name of a 
great saint of olden times. 

4. What are the feast-days of those 
with the following names: 
Girard, Stella, Ronald,and Greta? 

Mrs. J.S., Jersey City, N.J. 

4. The feast-days in question are as 
follows: Girard (December 29). 
Stella (July 10), Ronald (August 
20), and Greta—short for 
Margaret—(June 10). 


name 


For the convenience of our readers, questions of a general nature of 


interest to all, are answered here. Address to: 
Father Ralph Thomas, S. A. The Lamp, Peekskill, New York. 
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T WAS eight o'clock in the morn- 

ing of Lady-day, March 25, 1586. 

The light clouds, the clear air, the 
blue sky, and the sun shining brightly 
on the gilded spires of the parish 
churches—all these stood in sharp con- 
trast to the slow and mournful 
movement of the small entourag: 
making its way from the prison 
entrance on the Ousebridge at York 
to the Toll Bridge where the execution 
would take place. 

The burly sheriffs led their prisoner, 
a young married woman, down a street 
so crowded with people that passage 
was nearly impossible. The sight of 
the condemned brought sorrow to 
many hearts and tears to many eyes 
for she was popular with all the towns- 
folk—except the local police. But the 
prisoner herself was calm and even 
happy at the prospect of death. She 
would die for the love of Christ. 

Several times before she had been 
jailed and fined for sheltering priests 
and making her home a place for 
holy Mass. But now the authorities 
did not want her money but her life. 
As she walked to the death chamber 
in the Toll Bridge she caught the 
sheriff's last advice: “You must 
remember and confess that you die 
for treason.” 

“No, no!” she cried aloud. “I die 
for the love of my Lord Jesus.” Thus 
with sentiments of love in her heart 
and words of love on her lips one of 
the glories of the Church in England, 
and one of the most fascinating figures 
of her age, the valiant woman went 
to a martyr’s death in the prison 
dungeon. She was Blessed Margaret 
Clitherow. 

Margaret was born a Protestant 
about 1553 in York, Middleton, one 
of a family of four. Most likely she did 
not attend any schools, because when 
the government confiscated Church 
property, all the educational institu- 
tions were closed. However, she 
received good training in being a 
housewife which included mastering 
a dozen different crafts. She could 
brew ale and make bread, supervise 





The dwelling of Blessed Margaret 


weavers, tailors, and others who came 
to the house to work. She could also 
figure and keep simple books, for a 
woman was expected to be able to 
manage her husband’s business when 
he was away. In all these things 
Margaret excelled and at the age of 
eighteen was deemed ready for 
marriage. Besides her domestic quali- 
fications, she possessed a charm of 
manner, a vivacity of spirit, and a 
sizeable dowry. 

Since Margaret’s father was dead, 
her mother doubtlessly arranged the 
match. The choice fell to John 
Clitherow, a butcher by trade, a 
Protestant, and one of the wealthiest 
citizens of York. 

When Margaret married, she left 
her home and went to live in the 
butchers’ section of the city, for, in 
those days, men of the same trade 
dwelt in the same part of town. The 
wooden-framed dwellings then were 
probably the same as now. On the 
ground floor was the shop, with 
the living quarters behind and 
above. John, it would seem, was 
not a bad man, but evidently believed 
that religion should never be allowed 
to cause any social of financial 
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inconvenience. Although he went 
services in the Protestant church, lx 
secretly preferred the Catholic religivi 

Three years after her marriag: 
Margaret became a Catholic. We know 
nothing of the events that led to he 
conversion, though her brothers-in 
law were of the faith and one becanx 
a priest at Douay. By becoming 
Catholic in such times, she was laying 
herself open not only to taunts and 
jibes of fellow citizens, but even to 
persecution. But Margaret courageou 
ly faced all of these dangers confident 
that her belief in and love for Christ 
would overcome any obstacle. 

The religious situation at the tim 
was certainly unusual. Because of 
proscriptions imposed by Elizabethan 
law, a man with a Catholic wife and 
children would attend Protestant ser- 
vices while his wife and children did 
not. His reason for so doing was to 
keep in business and maintain a living 
for the family. He would pay his wife's 
fines, adding up to about $200 
annually and permit her to rear the 
children Catholic; he would not notice 
if Mass were offered in his home, and 
would hope to die a Catholic on his 
death-bed. This was precisely the 
situation in the Clitherow family. 

Margaret became a staunch worker 
for the Church, spending herself in 
works of charity, using the ample 
funds that her husband supplied. She 
often visited the prisons to give food 
and alms to those Catholics who were 
unable to pay fines for release. 

She must have been a good wife 
and mother, dutiful to her husband 
and children, though she exerted a 
more profound effect upon them than 
their father. The two sons, Henry and 
William, both became priests, and the 
daughter, Anne, went to the continent 
to become a sister. Undoubtedly 
Margaret herself grieved that her 
husband never embraced the faith, 
when it meant so much to her. 

Love of Christ prompted her to 
spend at least a half hour in thanks- 
giving after Holy Communion. Going 
to some corner of the house, she would 
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by TITUS CRANNY, S.A. 
Her courageous resistance to the unjust penal laws 


of her times, her harboring of persecuted priests, and her intense 
_ devotion to the Sacrifice of the Mass brought a gruesome 


martyrdom to Blessed Margaret Clitherow, the Pearl of York. 
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“familiarly enjoy the delights of her 
God. Whom she had brought into the 
secret parlour of her heart, and al! 
the day after, she would be merry 
and smiling. “5 

Her Genuln¢ love for God shone 
particularly in her devotion to the 
Mass. She did not shrink from the 
harrowing experiences that persecu 
tion entailed. Nor did her spirit 
weaken under the threats and fines 
imposed upon her. Instead, it devel- 
oped magnificently so that when the 
supreme trial came she met it coura- 
geously and lovingly, realizing as she 
said: “This is a war and a trial in 
God’s Church, and therefore, if I cai- 
not do my duty without peril and 
dangers, yet by God’s grace I will not 
be a slacker. If God’s priests dare 
venture themselves to my house I 
will never refuse them.” 

At this time there were laws against 
the celebration of Mass and against 
sheltering and assisting priests. These 
laws were not enforced too vigor- 
ously, but in 1585 Penal Acts were 
passed that made it a felony to 
receive or harbor a priest. A Jesuit, a 
seminary priest, or ‘a suchlike diso- 
bedient person’, found in England 
was guilty of high treason as well as 
those who took them in and hid them 
from the authorities. 

Worried that the strict law and the 
harsh enforcement of it might bring 
trouble to her husband, Margaret 
sought her spiritual Director, Father 
Mush, and put the question to him. 
Might she receive priests, despite the 
new laws, without the consent of her 
husband? The priest explained that 
no man-made law could change one’s 
duties to God and that if anyone 
obeyed the evil statutes they would 
share in the guilt of those who had 
enacted them. So Margaret’s fears 
were put to rest and she remained 
steadfast in her defense of the faith, 
harboring any priest that sought 
resistance. 

Many times Margaret went to pris- 
on and paid the high fines for the 
privilege of hearing Mass. For her 
long and courageous stand against 
insults and abuses, she came to be 
known as the “only woman in the 
north parts” meaning that she was a 
striking force of resistance against the 
unjust legislation of the government. 
For several years Margaret managed 
cleverly so that the Northern Council 
could prove no charge against her, 
but when she sent one son, Francis, 
abroad to complete his education, the 
magistrates quickly seized this as an 
excuse to make an investigation. 

The Northern Council, appointed 


by the Queen to investigate reports 
of Catholic activities and to apply the 
laws proscribing priests, moved about 
the country and finally came to York 
in March of 1586. At once the officers 
sent for John Clitherow to explain the 
absence of his son for they suspected 
he had gone to Europe to study for 
the priesthood. 

Not completely satisfied with his 
explanations, the sheriffs decided to 
search the Clitherow home. Finding 
nothing to confirm their suspicions, 
they were about to leave when they 
came upon a young lad whoin 
Margaret had befriended. He was 
fourteen years old, a foreign boy of 
a Flemish mother and English father, 
who had not been long in England. 


THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES 


Life to me is a symphony, 
Beautiful and eternal; 

A psalm that nature ever sings, 
Rapturous and supernal. 

There is cadence in soft sighing 
Of the wind among the trees; 

Of strains of music floating 

From the flowers in the breeze. 
There is rhythm and precision 
Celestial and divine 

In the course of Heavenly bodies 
And in the rainbow’s sign 

God to me is the overtone 
Where no discord appears, 

And this harmonious composition 
Is the music of the spheres. 


Emily May Young 





Stripped to the skin and threatened 
with rods, he was an easy mark for 
the investigating party. Perhaps he 
had heard the terrible tales of the 
persecution in his new land; perhaps 
he had even seen some of the 
Catholics led to execution. At once 
he led the way to the priest’s room 
where they found a portable altar, a 
missal, altar breads, and vestments. 
He received his reward of candy and 
figs while the officers promptly took 
John and Margaret to prison. 

The Clitherow children were taken 
and placed in the hands of Protestants. 
Margaret never again saw them in life. 
Despite the new trials she remained 
cheerful and happy, even though she 
knew full well that this new arrest 
would mean her life. On March 14, 
while awaiting trial, she talked to the 
crowd which had gathered near her 
cell and made a pair of gallows with 
her hands, gaily intimating that she 
would be executed. 
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After dinner that same day, she was 
brought before the judge in the Com 
mon Hall, now called the Guild Hall 
of York. She heard the indictment that 
she had “harbored and maintained 
Jesuits and seminary priests, traitor: 
to the Queen’s majesty and her laws 
and that she had heard Mass ain 
such like.” 

The judge stood and asked: 
“Margaret Clitherow, are you guilty 
of such an indictment or no?” 

She smiled her reply. “I know of 
no offense whereof I should confess 
myself guilty.” 

“Yes,” continued the judge, “you 
have harbored and maintained Jesuits 
and priests, enemies of the Queens 
Majesty and the Gospel.” 

“IT never maintained any enemies ot 
the Queen,” she answered. “God 
defend that I should.” She refused 
to betray any of her friends or to 
implicate any members of the family 
or to tell the names and whereabouts 
of the priests who had ministered 
to her. 

Then the judge queried: “How wil! 
you be tried?” 

And Margaret’s tongue was ready. 
“Having made no offense, my Lord, I 
need no trial.” 

“Bu you have offended against the 
statutes, as these monuments of super- 
stition and idolatry plainly show,” 
insisted the judge, as he pointed to 
some of the sacred vessels and ves! 
ments on a nearby table. “Therefore, 
you must be tried at once.” 

When Margaret again refused to be 
tried, the court adjourned until the 
following day. Again the judge 
accused her of harboring priests. 
Again she denied that she had done 
any wrong. Finally the judge accused 
her of being unfaithful to her husband, 
saying that the priests went to her 
home for evil purposes. 

Then after the ridiculous and 
disgusting behavior went on for a 
while longer and Margaret remained 
undaunted by the threats of punish- 
ment and death, the judge invoked a 
law which stated that anyone who 
refused to give evidence or an accused 
who refused to plead guilty was to 
be sentenced to what they called the 
piene forte et duce. This was a grue- 
some method of execution in which 
the condemned was forced to lie 
naked on the floor of an underground 
cell with a door placed on his body. 
Heavy weights were then laid thereon 
until he was crushed to a slow and 
agonizing death. Such were the terms 
of the sentence: “You must return 
from whence you came, and there, in 
the lowest part of (Cont. on pg. 29) 
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REETINGS. everyone, and wel 
come once again to the Mission 
| Roundup. 
month, the spotlight will be focused 
in this issue on the Japanese Missions, 
But before we begin, let us thank ail 


As we promised last 


you good people who have sent us 
clothing for the Missions. As_ this 
page is being composed it is too early 
to thank anvone for his contributions 
to Father Agnellus’ Church in Canada 
because Tue Lamp has just gone into 
the mails. But let’s hope that next 
month we will be able to thank you. 

So now we turn the spotlight on 
“Graymoor-in-Japan” and we are going 
to let the Japanese Missions speak for 
themselves. Father Joseph Newell, S.A. 
of Corona (Long Island, of course) 
will be our honorary Mission Roundup 
Editor. Here’s what he has to tell 
you of the Japanese Missions, and. it 
makes very interesting reading: 
Dear Friends of Graymoor: 

It has been some time since you 
heard from the Graymoor Missiona 
ies in the land of the Rising Sun. 
Please accept our apology but we 
are not going to make excuses. W 
will rather take cover under the pro 
verbial expression—“There has been 
no grass growing under our feet”. 

Life on the foreign Missions is, with 
few exceptions the same as anywhere 
else in the world. After the initial 
adjustment is made, which usually 
takes but a short time, the Missionary 
realizes that life in one country differs 
very little from life in another. The 
difference is only in degree or 
intensity, the daily life of the peop!e 


by CELESTINE LEAHY, S.A. 


in general is the same. There is the’ 
usual amount of joy and heartache, 
failure and success. And we of Gray- 
noor-in-Japan are no different from 
the people among whom we live and 
work. In our short time here we too 





Blessing of the New Church 


have had our share of failures and 
disappointments. Thank God thev 
have been few, so few and_ insig- 
nificant that they are not worth 
mentioning. But our successes; 
through God’s loving kindness have 
been, we think, not a few. 
































We do not want the following to 
be permeated with the sour air of 
egotism, consequently it is not told in 
the spirit of boasting. Rather it is a 
public acknowledgement to Him with- 
out Whom we can do nothing. More- 
over we think that you good people 
at home should be informed from 
time to time of our progress. (Pre 
cisely, ed.). Without your help the 
material progress of the Missions 
would suffer greatly. Never think that 
vour offering is too small for the Mis 
sions. Missionary life is much more 
simple than life at home, and for that 
reason a Missionary can get along 
with much less than you can at home. 
Therefore a small contribution may be 
sufficient to keep the Missionary going 
for a week. 

And so we of Graymoor-in-Japan 
want to express publicly our sincere 
gratitude to each of vou at home. 
We thank you for your contributions, 
your packages, and last, but not least, 
we are grateful for your letters. In 
return we think of you where it counts 
most—in Holy Mass. You are in our 
pravers more often than you realize. 

But to get back to what I started 
to tell you. What happened to the 
Gravmoor Friars who first set foot 
on Japanese soil one brisk morning 

in March, 1949? Here’s what we 
walked into: Besides our foundation 
house in Tsurumi (which has since 
been constituted our headquarters ia 
Japan) the language school where 
the Missionary learns .to speak Japa- 
nese, and a small chapel, there was 
nothing else—no (Cont. on page 24) 
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by LESLIE ROCKWELL 


Pa X 
SHENRY MORRELL covered his route, 


everv bone in his body seemed to ache. 
And despite the fact that this was Christmas 
Eve, he felt depressed. 
“I’m just tired,” he tried to tell himself, “Christmas 
is always hard on a mailman. I'll be all right, once the 
holidays are over and I’ve had a chance to catch up on a little 
sleep.” 
But he knew that was not the reason for his depression. He knew 
that the reason was because he faced a lonely Christmas. The rest of the year didn’t 
matter so much, but at Christmas, one wanted folks. 
He shuffled his thick packet of letters, adjusted the heavy mailbag that felt as though 
it were cutting a deep groove in his shoulder. A tall loose-jointed man, Henry, with a 
thatch of brown hair. And behind his gold-rimmed glasses, his hazel eyes were kindly 
eves; his mouth, gentle 
It was one of those California days when the sun was hidden by a high fog and it 
felt like rain. Henry’s route lay on North Beach, the heart of the Italian quarter. A 
place seething with color, with laughter and 
with song. Today, every window boasted a 
wreath with enormous scarlet bow to satisfy 
the Latin love for color. And here, where 
families were large and 





everybody seemed to 
have some one that cared, 
Henry felt his loneliness 
more than ever. 

Turning a corner, he 
met Deane Jeffries, with 
his own loaded mailbag. 

“Well, Henry! got your 
Christmas shopping done?” 

A wry smile from Henry. 
“A bachelor living in a 
boarding house doesn’t 
have much Christmas 
shopping to do.” He tried 
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to speak lightly, as though it didn't 
really matter. “But tonight I’m going 
downtown and do some shopping for 


myself. Buy a sweater I’ve been 
wanting. And there’s a woolen muffler 
I've had my eye on—I can get that, 
too, now that I’ve got the money 
saved,” 

A long time it had taken him to 
save that money. Although he earned 
a steady salary and had no depend 
ents, he was always broke. “Just the 
same,” he continued, “I've a gift for 
Giovanni Ferraro, the little crippled 
boy that lives with his grandmother in 
a basement flat. Only wish I could get 
something for every youngster on my) 
route. But sending each one a Christ- 
mas card Was the best H could do.” 
uncertain breed 


Two dogs of 


friends of Henry’s—appeared, wel 
coming him with extravagant leaps 
Absently 


in his mailbag for a handful of dog 


ind wiggles Henry reached! 
biscuits. 

Deane frowned in disapproval. And 
then, after the way of certain people 
he gave some unsolicited advice. 

“Henry, you're too sympathetic, 
spend too much money on others. 
Just as soon’s somebody has a little 
hard luck 
pocket. 
Claus to the dogs on your route! You 
thinking o! 
the future. Suppose you were to get 
sick, had to give up your job what 
then? You're all alone in the world 
who would take care of you?” 

All alone in the world. Deane’s 
words had touched the very spot that 
hurt most. Furthermore, he had open- 
ed a new door of thought. And as 
Henry started on down the street, his 
heart felt heavy as cannon balls. . . . 

Past yards overflowing with Dec- 
ember flowers, he went. Poker plants 
and big golden chrysanthemums and 
salmon-colored geraniums. Vivid 
wash-lines fluttered in the wind; the 
tang of salt air mingled with the smell 
of garlic. Occasionally, Henry caught 
snatches of lilting accordion music. 

As he neared a dilapidated frame 
house, he dug down in his overcrowd- 
ed mailbag for a big square package. 
His own gift for little Giovanni 
Ferraro. Into that package had gone 
the money for the shoes that Henry 
had been needing. 

Santa Claus! memory of Deane’s 
words brought a flush to his features. 
“Maybe he’s right,” Henry thought. 
“Hereafter I'd better start saving. 
After all, I'm not getting any younger.” 

He had intended to put his pack- 
age near the door, ring the bell, and 


your hand starts for you 
Look! you even play Santa 


ought to save more, be 


hurry away. But the moment he 
stepped on the walk, the door was 
flung open. And the old grandmother 
greeted him in swift Italian. Little 
and withered she was, white hair 
standing out in sharp contrast against 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN 


‘The golden moon has put her stars 


to rest 
Within the softness of the dark sky’s 
breast, 
And sailing through the cloudland, 
bright and fair, 
Her beams descend in shining beauty, 
where 
Upon a hillside, in a stabled cave 
His mother tenderly her Lord does 
lave; 
While shepherds awestruck, kneel in 
dumb amaze 
Their hearts now joining the angels’ 
pratsc Ss 
But He, Who is the 
world, 
Smiles at the gem-like drops His feet 
empeatled, 
And stretching out a tiny hand appears 
With piayful art to calm His mother’s 
fears; 
For beautiful with holiness newborn 
The Virgin maid has suffered all 
forlorn 
The pangs of birth, and trembles with 
bent head 
Where she must put her wondrous 
Son to bed. 
O mighty Love, that choose for 
this a maid 
But fifteen summers, and upon her 
laid 
Thy great commands! Who else so 
pure, so sweet 
As she to bear Him, guard, and bathe 
His feet? 


King of all the 


—Ormonde Butler 





her dark face, brown eyes flashing 
like live jewels. 

“For Giovanni,” Henry murmured, 
giving her the package. “Just a 
remembrance.” 

The other was effusive in her 
thanks. 

“Grazie, Signor, grazie tanto! always 
so good you are to my lettla Giovanni. 
Thees pra-sent—eet all he get thees 
Chrees-mas. My eencome from the 
welfare ees small—so small that I 
could not buy the mos’ seemple toy. 
To pay the rent, the doctor beels, the 
food—” she shrugged, gesturing dra- 
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matically, “I can do no more.” 

And despite his heavy heart, when 
Henry stumbled away, he was glad 
he had brought that gift to Giovanni. 

As he passed a great double- 
towered Cathedral where he seldom 
missed a Sunday’s Mass, he lifted his 
eyes to the Cross of Christ. 

“Blessed Savior.” he 
“please help me to bear the loneliness 
of this Christmastide.’ 

On the opposite side of the street 
was a park shaded by graceful weep- 
ing willows and alive with children, 


whisp« red, 


Boys in denim jeans, small girls look 
ing like gay flowers in their cotton 
dresses of lavender and yellow and 
brillant pink. 

Spying Henry, they raced to meet 
him. He picked up little Angelina 
Martelli-she with the melting brown 
eves and the tangle of black curls 
and tossed her to his shoulder 

“Meester Mailman,” she announced 
cheerfully, “vou know my 
seek?” 


Henry started. 


papa ces 


Most of Norts 
Beach’s masculine population was 
fishermen. But Angelina’s father 
worked on the railroad. And had five 
children to support. 

So Henry stopped at the little 
weather-beaten 
just to inquire. 

There was no bell; he hammered 
loudly on the door. Mrs. Martelli 
answered his knock, agony in every 
line of her expressive face, a fat brown 
bambino clinging to her skirts. At 
the sight of Henry, she burst into tears. 

“Oh, Meester Morrell! wat weel we 
do! Tomorrow ees Chrees-inas and | 
have nawtheeng for the children. M 
Carlo’s laig ees broke when a railroad 
tie falls. And you know how long eet 
takes for a broke Jaig to heal. For 
manee weeks, he cannot work.” 

Frantically, she wrung her hands 

“The railroad will take care of the 
there weel be some 


house in the rear, 


doctor beels, 
money. But the money weel not be 
mooch. The railroad doss not provide 
toys to feel stocking. Sooch theengs, 
they call lux-ries. But, Meester 
Morrel they are not lux’ries. To keep 
child’s faith ees a necess.” 

The tears ran in little rivers down 
Mrs. Martelli’s round cheeks. She 
was still wringing her hands. 

Habit of years made Henry reach 
for his pocket. Santa Claus! Remenr 
bering Deane’s words, his lips 
tightened. 

But only for a moment. 

“Santa Claus or not,” he breathed, 
“one can’t stand by and _ see little 
children in want,” (Cont. on pg. 31) 
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S OUR LADY’S juggler discovered, 
Christmas in a monastery is a busy 
Graymoor is now looking 
forward to this Holy Year Noel. Bro. 
our 


time. 


free 
moments to brush up on the traditional 
carols in the Little Flower Hall, the 
are humming Silent Night on 
to Tue Lamp Building, and 
Fr. Terrence is weighing tle merits 
of Polyphony against simple Gregorian 
and wondering what his offertory 
hvmn will be for the Midnight Mass. 

The Procurator Fr. Charles, is 
pondering what to put on the table 
and in his tailor shop, Bro. Felix plans 
on bigger and better stockings. Bro. 
Michael, our sacristan and decorator 
has put in an order for snow with St. 
Anthony. He is also collecting the 
holly and pine cones for the Christmas 
wreathes and the flowers for the altars. 
Fr. Guardian has his lists and appoint- 
ments for the Masses and ceremonies. 

This year, the Midnight Mass will 
be celebrated in the New Chapel of 
Our Lady of the Atonement and Very 
Rev. Fr. General is preparing the 
sermon to honor the coming of the 


Infant Babe. + 


Crispin, organist snatches 


Friars 


the way 


The 1950 Pilgrimage 
season officially closed on the feast of 
Christ the King. And seeing it, St. 
Francis, Friar-herald of that same 
King and joyful pilgrim himself would 
have been pleased from the top of his 
tonsured head right down to his road- 
weary feet. For Sister Autumn 
unfurled the last of her regal flags in 
Graymoor valley, so like his own 
Umbrian countryside. Brother Sun 
needled the clouds and sewed bright 
patterns on the rustic Mountain shrines 
dedicated to his spiritual son, Anthony. 
His eyes would have brightened at 
the new chapel of Our Lady of the 
Atonement where Fr. Celestine cele- 
brated the Solemn High Mass 
honoring his beloved Master and King. 
But most of all he would have reveled 
in the throngs of pilgrims—hearing the 
Gospel word, confessing their sins 
and singing the Eucharistic praises of 
his Sacramental Lord. For this is an 
ancient Franciscan aim—to get out 
among the people and preach the 
Gospel. 

Eighty-four buses chugged up the 
Mountain’s winding road. (One 


Gravmoor Annal 


couldn't make it, so 


the occupants 
chugged themselves up.) The pilgrims 
descended just below the Pavilion 
steps where Fr. John Forest, terminal 
took charge. Soon the 
ball field was lined with empty buses 
and the people were trudging their 
way to Mass, mid the fallen oak leaves. 


commander, 


The three Masses celebrated in the 
new Chapel were just sufficient to 
accommodate the crowd. Later on, 


many paid homage to Our Lord 
enthroned on the high altar (in 
exposition) and whispered petitions 
for their loved ones. In the afternoon, 
the pilgrims flanked the path where 
the Blessed Sacrament passed in 
procession from the new Chapel to 
the outdoor shrine of St. Anthony. 
Fr. David Gannon preached a sermon 
on the Assumption of Our Lady. 
Solemn Benediction marked the 
appropiate finale to the Pilgrimage 
season. 

We often wonder just why so many 
pilgrims come each year to Graymoor. 
History shows that Pilgrimages have 
always held a place in Religion. The 
spell of Jerusalem and Bethlehem goes 
back to the early Christian centuries. 
Since 1300 the Holy Year has drawn 
thousands upon thousands to Rome for 
the Jubilee Indulgence. Chaucer's 
classic Canterbury Tales is a literary 
pilgrimage. In France, Spain and Italy, 
today, church posters are always 
announcing a new pilgrimage either 
to Fatima or to Lourdes, to Loretto 
or to Assisi. Many of these towns glory 
in the body or relics of a saint such 
as St. Francis in Assisi or St. Rita in 
Cassia; others boast of a gothic cathe- 
dral built in the ages of the Faith; 
or a place where God’s power has 
been manifested in some special way, 
as in Orvieto where the miraculous 
corporal of Bolsena is venerated espe- 
cially on the feast of Corpus Christi. 
Pilgrimage is as much a part of their 
life as wine, risotto or pasta. 
Americans have this same urge but 
the saints, cathedrals and places of 
pilgrimage are scarcer here. 

Primarily, a pilgrimage includes a 
journey entailing a degree of hardship. 
Graymoor meets this nobly as the 
ladies who have puffed their way on 
our rugged paths from St. Francis’s 
chapel to St. Christopher’s Inn and 
back again can substantiate. The 
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element of spiritual uplift is obtained 
either in the comradeship of the out- 


door devotion or the rosaries before 
the Blessed Sacrament, from the 
sermon or the relief after a long due 
confession. 

There are other reasons. A lady 
from Newburgh enjoyed the dialogue 
Mass so much that she brought several 
friends back with her to take part in 
it. The Natural beauty brings many. 
Two bakers from Beacon reciprocate 
the weekly visit of our Sisters to their 
shop. Some young men feel the spark 
of a religious vocation and seek to 
enkindle it on the Atonement Moun- 
tain. Mothers come to pray and 
implore protection for their sons over- 
seas. One thin, chalky faced youngster 
journeyed to Graymoor at the advice 
of his Sister in school to get a blessing 
and the prayers of the Friars. His name 
was Dennis Stone. He was twelve and 
was going blind. But the magnet that 
attracts pilgrims back again and again 
is the Franciscan spirit of cheerfulness 
and hospitality which Fr. Paul, Our 
Founder, made an integral part of 
Graymoor and his Congregation. Tf 


This season from 
Trinity Sunday to the Feast of Christ 
the King, Graymoor played host to 
many pilgrimaging groups. The Hiber- 
nians from Boston; several! chapters 
of the Knights of Columbus; the 
St. Margaret’s Guild and the St. John’s 


Guild, the Catholic Daughters of 
America. Numerous parish groups 


with their pastors or curates spent a 
Sunday here. Many Non-Catholics 
came too and we hope took home with 
them a greater understanding and 
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Fr. Bartholomew Paytas, S.A., with 
the Faculty at Christ the King School 





appreciation of the Catholic Religion. 
Pilgrims are always welcomed at 
Graymoor. During the official season, 
however, special Masses are arranged 
for their convenience and our cafeteria 
is at their disposal. The next official 
season opens again on the First Sun- 
day of June in 1951. 


Mobst Rev. Conrad De 

Vito, a Capuchin Friar from the land 
of Ghandi and the Ganges brought 
India to Graymoor recently. He is 
a small new Bishop (1947) with the 
large and newly made Mission of 
Lucknow, India. The waiting harvest 
there is very great. There are 
12,000,000 pagan souls with only 
4.500 fortunate enough to have heard 
the Gospel and followed it. The good 
Bishop received papal permission to 
come to the States to solicit some 
assistance to help with the reaping 
Bishop De Vito’s missionary lite 
has been spent in India. He has been 
there seventeen years while his com- 
panion-secretary, Fr. Cyril has thirteen 
years of mission experience. The 
Bishop showed a Technicolor film of 
the work and hardships of the new 
mission, an amateur production taken 
by one of the Capuchin Missionar- 
ies. The Catholic villages are strung 


out between the snow capped Hima- 
layas and the jungled plain. When the 
Bishop makes a visitation, he has to 
pack along everything from snakebite 
serum to cure for frost bitten ears. 
Tigers keep the missionaries on their 
toes and sometimes on the run. Father 
Cyril (the Bing Crosby of Lucknow) 
sang the Our Father in Indian and 
the India national anthem. 


Three Sister Novices, 
Sr. Mary Fidelis, Sr. Martin de Porres, 
and Sr. Bernadette Marie, made their 
profession of First Vows on the Feast 
of St. Raphael. The ceremony took 
place in St. John’s Church on 
the Convent grounds. In the solemn 
stillness of the chapel as they pro- 
nounced their vows, you could almost 
feel the presence of Ss. Patrick, 
Kilian and Columkill looking on and 
listening to the brogues with evident 
pleasure. All three Sisters come from 
County Leitrim in Ireland. They 
entered from the Postulate in Mother 
Lurana House in Rossinver. A good 
number of the relatives and friends 
living in this country came to Gray- 
moor for the ceremony. 
The Very Rev. Fr. General received 
their vows after the Solemn High 
Mass. He exhorted them to live to the 


full the life of the Atonement which 
they had chosen. The theme for his 
talk was based on the pleas of Our 
Lady of Fatima for prayers and 
mortification on behalf of Russia, for 
sinners and for the world. He empha- 
sized that the religious life is an uphill 
struggle since religious are followers 
of Christ in his Atonement pilgrimage. 
He showed them Calvary but didn’t 
omit Thabor or the final glorious goal 
of eternal happiness. There was no 
doubt in their minds that if they 
lived their Rule faithfully, they were 
sure of eternal bliss with God. Mother 
Monica placed the black viels on the 
heads of the Sisters and crowned 
them with roses. t 


Four of our Brothers 
received new obediences. Bro. Peter 
Damien, S. A. returned to Washington 
to work at the Seminary as. tailor. 
Bro. Cyprian, who cooked for the Pil- 
grimages all this season will be in 
charge of the kitchen at our Novitiate 
at Saranac Lake, N.Y. He will thus 
be able to instruct the Novices in the 
corporal work of mercy, ‘to feed the 
hungry.’ Bro. Dominic, S.A. and Bro 
Angelo, S.A. are now stationed at our 
Minor Seminary at (Cont. on pg. 32) 





WO SISTERS of the Atone- 
ment died and went to coi- 
lect the reward promised at 
their profession; Sr. Gertrude, 
S.A. and Sr. Ignatius, S.A. 
Sister Gertrude, S.A. was born 
in County Tyrone in Ireland. 
She later came to the United 
States with her family. Just at 
the close of the First World Wax 
she entered the Sisters of the 
Atonement and spent her post- 
uancy and novitiate at Gray- 
moor. Then she was stationed 
successively at Hereford in Texas 
and at the Friars’s Seminary in 
Washington, D.C. She was a 
quiet and reserved person. Due 
to poor health, Sr. Gertrude 
resided at the Motherhouse for 
the last few years. She died 
during the night of October 
23rd, well fortified with the 
last Sacraments. Her funeral 
took place on October 26th. 
Sister Ignatius, S.A. came 
from Dover, New Jersey. Enter- 
ing the Community in 1914 and 





May They Rest In Peace 


at one time was a member of 
the General Council. Then for 
eighteen years, she performed 
the herculean job of managing 
St. Anthony’s Farm for Father 
Founder. Her Franciscan spint 
was evident in many things but 
especially in her wholehearted 
love of animals. Like St. Francis 
she could see God in the smallest 
ladybug or the largest sow. Her 
splendid physical health enabled 
her to do two men’s work in 
building up the farm. 

In 1937, Sr. Ignatius was 
transferred to St. Elizabeth's 
Hospice. There she took care of 
the bees and made many of the 
candles used in the Convent 
Chapel and also developed « 
talent for casting religious sta- 
tues. Sr. Ignatius was active 
until a week before her death, 
and without doubt she still is, 
up in heaven. She died of a heart 
ailment on the afternoon of the 
Feast of All Souls and was bur- 
ied with a Solemn Requiem on 
November 4th. 
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If you would find the Kingdom of Christ and embrace his rule of love look not here or there; 


for behold the Kingdom of Christ is already in your midst. It is the Church He founded. 


NE NIGHT, 
years ago, the sleeping city ot 
Jerusalenn was awakened by the 
runblings and tumult of an oriental 
caravan. “Where is he that is born 


some two thousand 


king of tie Jews” these strangers from 
afar called out. Led by the star which 
drew them from their homelands, they 


finally found Christ, the new born 
king, in the town of Bethlehem. There, 
t fered Him gifts of gold, 


frankincense and myrrh. 

men of the East were out 
ancestors in the faith of Christ. In our 
name they offered Him gifts; in their 
own persons they pledged the 
submission of the Gentiles to the sweet 
rule of His love. In the gift of gold 


Those 


» can see the submission of hearts 
e King of Love; in the gift of 
kineense we can see the bending 
0 lls to His commandments; in the 
gift of myrrh we can see the proud 
intellect yield joyfully the 
obedience of faith. 

Yes. Christ is King. He Himself 
said to Pilate, “Thou sayest well that 
fam a king. For this was I born, and 
for this came I into the world: that 
[ should give testimony to the truth.” 
Christ is king by reason of two titles. 
The first tithe which makes Him king 
is the mystery of the Incarnation: He 
is both God and man. St. Paul says, 
“All things have been created through 
Him and unto Him, and He is before 
all creatures, and in Him all things 
hold together.” Even in His human 
nature, Christ is vested with divine 
vuthority and eminence over all 
created things. The second title which 
makes Christ a king is that victory of 
love which is His Redemption: “For 
it has pleased the Father that in Him 
all His fullness should dwell,and that 
He should reconcile to Himself all 
things, whether on earth or in the 
heavens, making peace through the 
blood of His cross.” Even though His 
crown be fashioned from thorns and 
His scarlet robe be shredded flesh and 
His throne be a cross, He is still no 
less a king. For that crown shines 
more brightly than a thousand suns 
and His throne is more everlasting 


hu nen 


than mountains. 

The empire of Christ extends to 
every created thing whether on earth 
or in heaven, “Ali power has been 
given to Me in heaven and on earth.” 
He exercises a threefold rule over all 
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CHRIST AND HIS KINGDOM 


things. First, he has the rule of power 
over the whole universe, as we read 
in the Scriptures that the winds and 
the sea obey Him. Secondly, He has 
the rule of justice. Those who imagine 
that they are a law unto themselves 
and will not accept His dominion or 
His commandments will find to their 
eternal sorrow on the day of reckoning 
that He is the Judge of the living and 
the dead. Finally, He has the rule of 
love. Those creatures who have intelli- 
gence and will, He prefers to govern 
by asking them to freely accept His 
rule. This is why He said, “Thou shait 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, with thy whole soul, with thy 
whole mind and with all thy strength.” 
His rule of love is exercised when a 
man uses all the resources of his 
personality to comply with the will of 
God. This is the glorious freedom of 
the sons of God that they walk in love 
“as Christ also has loved us and hath 
delivered Himself up for us as a sacrt- 
fice to God for an odor of sweetness.” 

Now the question may well be 
raised: Since Christ is king, what 
about His kingdom? He spoke often 
enough about it in the Gospels to give 
us some idea as to where it fits into 
His plan. We know in a very general 
sense that His kingdom embraces all 
creation; but in a special sense we may 
say that His kingdom embraces those 
creatures who acknowledge His dom- 
inion. There is no doubt that those 
who are enjoying eternal happiness 
in heaven are part of His kingdom, for 
to those who serve Him well He will 


by EDWARD HANAHOE, S.A. 


say, “Receive ye the kingdom which 
Was prepared for vou from the found- 
ation of the world.” 

Does Jesus Christ have a visible 
kingdom on the earth? Or is His 
kingdom a mere imaginary product of 
some common sentiment? Take up the 
gospels and see. Christ said that His 
Kingdom was like a net cast into the 
sea taking up many fishes, good and 
bad, which are separated on the shore. 
So, the Kingdom will embrace both 
good and bad persons who will be 
separated at the final judgement. Now 
there are no bad persons in heaven, 
therefore His kingdom must also be 
on earth. We find an echo of this 
parable in the words of Christ to His 
Apostles who were fishermen, “Come 
ye after me, and I will make you to 
be fishers of men.” Through the 
human cooperation of the Apostles He 
was to fill the net which is an image 
of His kingdom. He also compared His 
kingdom to a flock of sheep: “Fear 
not little flock, for it has pleased the 
Father to give you a _ kingdom.” 
Elsewhere He says, “Other sheep I 
have that are not of this fold: them 
also I must bring, and there shall be 
one fold and one shepherd.” From 
this we can see that the kingdom 
is a distinctive body and one can 
know who belongs to it and who does 
not, and further, that it is to increase 
its numbers until all men are members 
of it, making it one fold throughout 
the earth under one head. Do we not 
also find this expressed in His com- 
mission to His Apostles, “Going there- 
fore teach ye all nations . . . ” “The 
gosple of the kingdom shall be 
preached in the whole world.” St. Paul 
said to the Ephesians, “You are fellow 
citizens with the saints built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief cornerstone.” The kingdom of 
Christ is an historical body associated 
with the apostles, spread throughout 
the whole earth under one _ head, 
keeping its own identity until the end 
of time. Moreover, this kingdom can 
be identified with ease, for we read 
that Christ called one of the Apostles, 
Peter, and said to him, “I will give to 
thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt 
bind upon earth, it shall be bound 
also in heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shall loose on earth (Cont. on pg. 31) 
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HAD A TALK with Jiminy Crickets 
back. The 


trying to 


Conscience time 


troublesome 


some 
fellow was 
urge me to make an effort to improve 
ind I of course, was 
standing him off as best I could. { 
argued wheedlingly: “I make Mass ou 
Sundays, I'm fairly about 
receiving the Sacraments, I say my 


my spiritual life 


regular 


daily prayers—most days, and I even 
manage to squeeze in a certain num- 
ber of rosaries. It’s unreasonable to 
ask more.” 
stuck to it: “All 
spiritual writers and authorities speak 
of daily meditation as a must.” 
“Humph,” I snorted. “Meditation, 
for me an ordinary Catholic, is quite 
literally ‘out of this world’ in which 
I live.” 


But Conscience 


“If you, an ordinary Catholic, 
meditate about the truths of 


AM | 


the Faith, how in the name of good- 
ness, do you expect to use them 
effectively as a guide for living?” 
countered Conscience. 

“But, but . . . ” I sputtered, and 
into my mind floated shadowy images 
of veiled nuns and cowled monks 
kneeling with hands clasped piously, 
eyes rolled heavenward, and faces suf- 
fused with seraphic glow: I was 


never 


quite unable to figure how the likes 
of me could possibly attempt their 
metier. 

“Yet after all, meditation is nothing 
but thinking about spiritual matters, 








... Become Christ-like 


so it must be a regular part of the 
life of all Christians worthy of the 
name.” 

At that I bridled a little. “I feel 
that I am quite Christian and Catholic 
if you please, but I can’t meditate.’ 

“Can't?” 

“Can't,” I insisted, and seizing with 
relief upon a standard excuse, which 
occurred to me opportunely, I added: 
“Why I haven't the time. Look at the 
hectic life I lead.” 

“Admitted that you can’t regulate 
your days according to the tolling of 
convent bells, but have you ever ser- 
iously asked yourself just what you 
can do within the framework of your 
usual daily pattern?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I stammered 
and by way of placating Conscience 
I picked up a book explaining med- 
itative pravers: somehow it had found 


Conscience mocked. 


by MARY LEWIS COAKLEY 


its way to my book shelves. I read 
about preparing a subject the night 
before, and meditating on it in the 
morning. 

“Wait,” ordered Conscience. “That 
book was written for cloistered relig- 
ious, or perhaps for elderly widows, 
decidedly not for wives and mothers 
like you. Can’t take enough bother 
to figure this thing out for yourself?” 

So at this point, for the first time 
I really put my mind to the problem. 
I couldn’t see myself sitting down 
quietly every morning of the week 
after the family had gone their sepa- 
rate ways for office and school, and 
self-consciously meditating. I was sure 
that I'd have a hundred distractions, 
thinking about the beds to be made, 
the breakfast dishes to be washed, 
the laundry to be gathered up, etc. 
At night then? That seemed just as 
hopeless. With the television blaring 
away, the conversation of the united 
family buzzing merrily, could I slink 
off to my corner and concentrate? In 
the afternoons? Well, yes, some after- 
noons, I could manage. 

“See what I mean about that book,” 
interjected Conscience. “When the 
author speaks of preparing a subject 
the night before and meditating in the 
early morning, he had in mind relig- 
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ious, not married people. If it’s the 
afternoons for you, that’s O. K.” 
“Some afternoons,” I corrected. 
There would be odd times. Then on 
those occasions, I could do the things 
that the spiritual author and my con- 
science recommended. I could say 


Al 


very slowly one “Our Father” and 
think about each phrase; or go over 
in my mind “The Sermon on the 
Mount” and see how I was living up 
to its precepts; or consider any of the 
texts from the Gospels; or take a spir- 
itual book, read it slowly, pausing 
intermittently for whatever ejaculatory 
prayer it evoked; or question: ‘If ! 
were to die tonight, would I be living 
as I am? What change would make 
me a better person? What resolutions 
can I formulate for my improvement?; 
or tell God that I love Him and count 
over with Him the favors He has 
heaped upon me; or merely remember 
His Presence and rest in His love, like 
holding hands in a dark room with 
the person I loved most. 

“That sort of thing is fine,” cheered 
Conscience. “Be sure to do it when- 
ever possible, but—one question: how 
about the days on which apparently 
you can manage no time to yourself? 
What then?” 

“Well, I guess I'll have to let those 
slide,” I replied. 

“Come now,” said Conscience, 
“haven't you more imagination than 
that?” 

Thus challenged I did a bit more 
thinking—with the help of Mary Per- 
kins. | remembered that in her book, 
MIND THE BABY, she had present- 
ed a series of meditations woven 
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around her infant son and the liturgy. 
Ihave no infant son, and I’m not near 
ly so well versed as she is in the litur- 
gy, but nonetheless why couldn't I 
weave meditations around whatever 
tasks my household demanded? I was 
off to a good start. 

After all, to grow God-ward simply 
means to live in His Presence, and to 
bring Him into everything that con- 
cerns us. I cannot as a Catholic, shut 
Him off into a watertight compart- 
ment, disassociated from the rest of 
life. How much good would it do if 
I meditated for a whole hour per day, 
if immediately afterwards I 
“Well, that’s over,” and went on to 
my work, dismissing Him from mind. 
His Spirit is like sunlight or air which 
should permeate all actions, thoughts, 


said: 


and volitions, so that meditation be- 
comes a natural thing, arising out of 
whatever happens to occur. 
From then on it was easy—compa- 
ratively speaking. One day I was vers 
much annoyed about an unprofitable 
investment I had made. It had lost us 
little pile of hard 
felt like kicking mysel!. 
How could I have been such a fool? 
Such a sucker?” I ranted inwardly, 
earthy 
remembered my 


a neat earned 


money. | 


meditating on an subject. 
Then I 
attempt the change-over, and | tried 
to see how I could give my thoughts a 
spiritual twist. I turned to my Com 
panion, Christ, and called to mind in 
my chagrin and remorse how often I 
had wasted the much more valuable 
goods, grace and spiritual opportuni- 
ties without at the time, giving my 
asinine prodigality a second thought. 
Right a fine subject for 
meditation: it kept me busy a full ten 
minutes. Naturally I concluded with 
a prayer that I would not be so im- 
provident of graces in the future. 
Then last week, I working 
energetically to get everything in the 


resolve to 


there was 


was 





virtue 


... Friendliness is a 


house in apple pie order to welcome 
an out-of-town guest. As I ran the 
vacuum, tidied up, and put fresh 
sheets on the spare room bed, I asked 
myself what preparations I usually 
next Communion by telling Christ 
that I was looking forward to His visit 
in the Flesh, and I asked Him to show 
me how to receive Him properly. 
made to receive Christ, the most im- 
portant of all Guests, in Holy Com- 
munion. I began to make ready for my 
The next day it was something dif- 
ferent. | was preparing a separate 
breakfast (not very good humoredly) 
for my son who had slept too late to 
make the family meal, when I began 
to think of how God gives each of us 
individual attention He 
doesn’t tell us casually to help oursel- 
ves to what’s on hand, but He fash- 
ions particular graces to fit our special 
felt inspired to thank Him 


and graces. 


needs. I 





... Preparing for Christ 


for His infinite solicitude for His mul- 
titudinous creatures—and for me per- 
sonally. 

Saturday supplied another subject. 
My husband and [ were out doors 
working in the garden. He was cutting 
the grass and I was pulling a few 
weeds from the flower bed. 

“The trouble with these darn jobs 
is that you can’t do them once for all,” 
muttered Bill. “Every week it’s the 
same old thing.” 

“That reminds me,” I answered. “I 
want to go to Confession this after- 
noon.” 

“You're like the woman who said: 
‘Speaking of alligators, how is your 
grandmother?’ There’s about as much 
connection between Confession and 
gardening.” Bill laughed and trudged 
across the lawn, pushing the mower. 

But I was thinking that the struggle 
to keep down sin and to cultivate vir- 
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SES 
.. We can never quit 


tue was continuous just like garden- 
ing. We never quit, saying: 
“That's Until death we will 
always have to keep at it. I ended by 
saving a little prayer for perseverance. 

Yesterday it almost bedtime 
before I so much as thought of medi- 
tation, and wearily I decided: this is 
one day I'm going to miss. The tele- 
vision was going full tilt, and anyhow 
even if conditions had been favorable, 
I was too tired to concentrate. I 
slumped down in my chair and tried 
to relax. Then vaguely came thoughts 
about the mysterious way those TV 
pictures fly through the air, and were 
brought right into my living room by 
the twist of a dial. It was just a step 
to recall the fact that the spiritual 
world and its graces are all about us 
too, but if we do not tune in, our 
souls will receive nothing. Sleepily I 
murmured a prayer that ['d be able 
to do just that. % 

And today as I removed the worn 
ribbon from the typewriter, and _re- 
placed it by a fresh one, it occured to 
me that I was performing nothing 
more than a preliminary job, just as 
eliminating a vice er a fault. and 
beginning with a clean slate, is only 
a preliminary action. The next and 
more important job is the writing of 
the book, or the acquiring of the vir- 
tue. We are here on earth to become 
Christ-like. How am I doing?—was the 
logical sequent. After thinking of that 
for a few minutes, inevitably I was 
prompted to pray for courage to man 
age something positive, and I made a 
couple of resolutions for the future. 

Now I know that if anyone has read 
all these little examples, he will ex 
claim that they pertain to a far from 
exalted type of meditation. Well, I'll 
be the first to admit that, but still I 
like the type, (Cont. on page 30) 


can 
done.” 


was 
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Mission Roundup 

(Cont. from pg. 15) resident priests, 
no churches. An old French Priest 
used to come to the chapel on Sun- 
day to say Mass for a handful of 
people. There were, and still are two 
convents of Sisters at opposite ends of 
our area. At one the Sisters conduct 
a boarding home for girls, and at the 
other Japanese orphan children are 
cared for. And that was all in an area 
some sixty miles long and roughly 
forty miles wide with a population 
close to Two Million. 

In the short space of a year and a 
half, four Graymoor Friars have been 
sent out from our headquarters to 
establish Missions in different local- 
ities. Late in November two new 
churches will be dedicated. A new 
Church—the cherished dream of every 
Missionary, will be dedicated in our 
headquarters town of Tsurumi and 
in the adjoining city of Kawasaki 
to the north. At this time the hearts 
of both Pastors, Father Peter Baptist, 
S.A., in Tsurumi, and Father Alphon- 
sus Hoban, S.A. (of Roxbury, Mass. ) 
in Kawasaki, are bubbling over with 
mixed emotions of enthusiasm and 
gratitude as daily they see realized 
more and more the hope of the Mis- 
sions—new Churches. 

In both cities the temporary quar- 
ters for Sunday Mass are bursting at 
the seams. So the new churches are 
badly needed. In each place there 
are close to 200 Catholics, which is 
an enviable record when you think 
that a year and a half ago there were 
only seventy or eighty Catholics in 
Tsurumi and Kawasaki combined. 

It is only fair at this point to make 
known the untiring zeal and energy of 
our two Japanese Fathers. It is 
certainly safe to say that we could 
not have accomplished what has 
already been done without these two 
zealous apostles. What a blessing it 
has been for our Society to be able to 





VIGNETTE .. . Fr. Peter Baptist, S. A. 


Here we have the first native 
Japanese vocation to the Society 
of the Atonement. Father came 
to know Graymoor and the Friars 
or the Atonement through our 
own Sisters of the Atonement 
who conducted a Japanese Mis- 
sion in Vancouver, British Col- 
umbia previous to the last war. 
After having been received into 
the Catholic Church at the Mis- 
sion in Vancouver Father Peter 
Baptist came to Graymoor in 
1930 where he began his studies 
for the Holy Priesthood, During 
his seminary days he was out- 
standing among other things, as 
as a baseball and tennis player. 
He was ordained to the Priest- 
hood in December of 1940. After 
Ordination, he went to Vancou- 
ver where he worked among the 


Japanese people at our Mission 
there. Following the outbreak of 
the war, when the Japanese peo- 
ple were inland from the coast, \ 
Father with other Priests and ) 
Sisters of the Atonement at the 
Mission opened a new settle- 
ment at Greenwood, British Col 
umbia, which at the present time 
is flourishing and wiuning many 
souls to Christ. Upon the estab- 
lishment of our Mission in Japan, 
Father Veter Baptist was sent 
there first as assistant Superior 
and later as Regional Superior of 
all our territory there. God has 
blessed his work in his native 
land and he is bringing to his 
own people the great gift that 
was given to him back in Van- 
couver, the gift of the Catholic 
Iaith. 





start our foundation here in Japan 
without being obstructed by the lan- 
guage problem which confronts every 
Missionary endeavor in a foreign land. 
God has been good to our Society in 
blessing us with native vocations. We 
of Graymoor-in-Japan began our 
foundation with two sons of her own 
soil, Father Peter Baptist Katsuno, 
S.A., Superior of Graymoor-in-Japan, 
and Father Damien Sato, S.A., 
Pastor of Shinkoyasu. May the Lord 
bless us and the Church in Japan with 
many native vocations. 

Father Damien is Pastor of St. 
Theresa’s Church which is to the south 
of Tsurumi. Father’s big headache at 
the present time is that his parish is 
suffering from growing pains—the kind 
that are nourished by the waters of 
Baptism. Father Damien took over the 
only place that even resembled a 
parish when he came to Japan. He is 
using a small Quonset hut as a chapel, 
but it is not large enough to care for 





... AND IN THIS CORNER 


following things for the two new 
Churches in Japan. The appended list covers the needs of one ehurch: 


ON BENDED KNEES We beg the 


6 large candlesticks .....9% 
$ small ™ wer fh 
2 candelabra for Benediction.. 


Sanctuary Lamp Stand 
Tabernacle .....cccscscees 
Small Ciborium 
Large Ciborium 2 

MEGMGEFEMEO 220s ccccccccce $75.00 


to donate. 









— 





Communion Plate ........ $ 2.75 
CE oirtaccsesesccasged $10.00 
Holy Water Pot and Sprinkler 

$ 9.00 
Vestments, 5 sets, each set $20.00 
Benediction Cope ........ $25.00 
Altar wine for one Priest for 
MR DORE cccvccscnecesccens $15.00 


Albs and surplices, each ..$12.00 


The name of the donor will be engraved or sewn on each item 
Brother will send you a picture of the gift you purchase and a letter 
of appreciation. Thanks again and again for whatever you may care 
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the needs of his fast-grownig flock. 


Let’s hope that he will see in the not 
too distant future a new church. 

Some forty miles west of Tsurumi 
is the town of Nakano. Father 
Hyacinth Coirin, S.A. (of Paterson, 
N.J.) is the Pastor of this most 
recently established parish. Coinci- 
identally enough, Nakano and _ the 
other surrounding towns are like the 
home town of the Pastor—factory 
towns, though he has also many 
farmers in his parish. It is very exten- 
sive, but Father is not dismayed and 
says: “I have no worry about what to 
do with my spare time—there isn't 
any”. Having only about fifteen 
Catholics Father Hyacinth’s future is 
well defined for him. But with the 
grace of Cod these fifteen will be like 
the leaven in the Gospel parable. 

That, in brief, is the story of the 
Graymoor Friars in Japan. With the 
opening of the two new churches, the 
first-fruits of our Missionary endeavors, 
we close the first chapter, as it were, 
of our labors in foreign fields. It is 
our fervent prayer and hope that each 
succeeding chapter will open greater 
and more glorious vistas in this fertile 
field of the Lord’s Vineyard. 

We close this family letter regret- 
fully but with a prayer in our hearts 
for each of you. May our Divine Lord 
and His Blessed Mother, our Lady of 
the Atonement watch over and protect 
you. In return may we ask fora 
remembrance in your prayers? 

Sincerely in the Atonement, 


GRAYMOOR-IN-JAPAN 


Incidentally, Father Joseph, who 
wrote this letter to you claims jokingly 
that he has the choicest spot in Japan. 
At present he is the (Cont. on pg. 30) 
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Che Lord's Vinevard 


N THE last two issues of THe Lamp 

you read of the Vineyard and saw 

a little of the work that is being 
done there by our Friar-Clerics. But 
the view that you got was necess- 
arily an exterior one, for I spent most 
of my time telling you of the buildings 
and grounds while giving only the 
briefest mention of the lite that our 
Friars live there. To get a true picture 
of the Vineyard you must enter in and 
observe the daily schedule of our 
Clerics at first hand. Otherwise, if 
you remain on the outside you may 
get the impression—as so many out- 
do—that a seminarian’s life 
is cveary, cold, and friendless, with 
rarely a smile or a laugh to shatter the 
gloom. So come into our seminary 
and look around. See what goes on 
there and watch our clerics as they 
prepare to become Priests of God. 

At five o’clock every morning, when 
most of the people of Washington have 
a few more hours of sleep in store for 
them, the ringing of a large bell 
suddenly shatters the silence of the 
night in the seminary corridors and 
summons the Community to rise and 
bless the Lord. The lights go on in 
every cell as each Friar kneels beside 
his bed, kisses the floor as an act of 
humility, and says the prayers which 
offer his entire day to God. Rising 
promptly at such an hour is truly an 
act of penance and the passing years 
makes the task no easier. 

After dressing and washing, the 
Clerics hasten to chapel at 5:30 and 
make a meditation for one half hour 
on the Life of Our Divine Saviour. 

The recitation of Prime and Terce 
follows meditation. These two words 
which probably are not familiar to 
the average reader refer to parts of 
the Divine Office. Our Clerics have 
the privilege of saying the entire 
Divine Office in chapel with our 
priests and it is during this time that 
they join with the Seraphim and 
Cherubin who stand before the 
Throne of Almighty God, praising the 
Creator of Heaven and Earth. These 
prayers of the Divine Office are the 
official prayers of the Church, and 
the supplications offered up in those 
early hours of the morning and at 
specified times throughout the day 


siders 


by EDMUND DELANEY, S. A. 
PART II 


are the sentiments God prompted 
Sacred Writers to express when they 
wished to praise Him. They are most 
beautiful and contain a wealth of 
spiritual thoughts. No matter how 
often one says them he can always 
find new material in them to bolster 
and enliven his spirit. 

At the end of Prime and Terce one 
of the priests celebrates Holy Mass 
for the Community, followed by two 
further parts of the Divine Office, 
Sext and None. After the recitation of 
Office, the Friars raise their arms in 
the form of a cross and recite six Our 
Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory Bes in 
thanksgiving for the Mass which they 
have just attended. The custom of 
praying with arms upraised in this 
manner dates back to the founder of 
the Franciscan Order, St. Francis of 
Assisi. It was while he was praying 
with that the fiery 
Seraph came down from the heavens 
and pierced his hands and feet and 
side with the wounds of our Divine 
Saviour. 

When the thanksgiving prayers are 
ended and the morning offering has 
been recited, the Superior reads the 
following prayer: 

That they all may be One, as Thou, 
Father in Me,and I in Thee; that they 
also may be one in Us; that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent Me. 

I say unto thee, that thou art Peter; 
And upon this Rock I will build My 
Church. 

Let us Pray: O Lord Jesus Christ, 
who saidst untoThine Apostles: Peace 
I leave with you, My Peace I give unto 
you; regard not our sins, but the faith 
of Thy Church, and grant unto her 
that Peace and Unity which are 
agreeable to Thy Will. 

This prayer is said at the conclusion 
of all our spiritual exercises. Besides 
being a heartfelt plea for the unity 
of all Christian in the Fold of Peter, 
it also serves as a reminder to our 


arms upraised 


Friars that they are apostles of unity, 
dedicated to repairing the breach 
made by schism aand heresy. 

Then filing out of the chapel, the 
Friars go to the refectory, reciting a 


decade of the Rosary as they walk. 
In the refectory they kneel, kiss the 
floor, and with arms upraised silently 
say their Grace before meals. Break- 
fast is then served. The food is always 
abundant and just as always plain. 
The same kind of food is given to all 
for our Rule expressly prescribes that 
no food differing in kind or quality 
shall be given to anyone without being 
given to all. The only exceptions to 
this rule are the sick: they may have 
anything the doctor prescribes. 

Talking is never permitted at break- 
fast. This may seem like an impossible 
rule to any of you who like to sit and 
chat over a hot cup of coffee in the 
morning, but at least it has the prac- 
tical advantage of giving us no excuse 
for tarrying in the refectory. The 
house has to be cleaned before we go 
to the University for our morning 
and since the time alloted for 
this is usually short we have to hurry 
to get our work in. Each cleric has a 
particular chore assigned by the Super- 
ior, and for the next twenty minutes 
or so everyone is busy sweeping 
floors, dusting furniture, washing sinks, 
and doing eveything else necessary 
for a clean house. These tasks are 
usually completed by seven forty-five. 
The Clerics then wash up and gather 
their books, paper, and pencils for 
the first morning class at the Univer- 
sity which begins at ten minutes past 
eight. 

The schedule for the different 
classes is varied, however, and not all 
the clerics have a class at the same 
time during the day. The University 
is so large and its enrollment so great 
that its class schedule is necessarily 
complex. The first year Theologians, 
for example, may have classes on 
Tuesday at eight, eleven and twelve 
o'clock whereas the second year The- 
ologians may only have one class at 
teno’clockin the morning and another 
three o'clock in the afternoon. But 
during those periods in the morning in 
which they have no class the Clerics 


classes, 


must use their time for study. 

At 12:30 the Friars assemble in the 
chapel to chant another portion of the 
Divine Office, Vespers and Compline. 
After this they recite in common the 
special prayers proper to our Society 
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| THREE OUTSTANDING AVE MARIA BROADCASTS 
1 FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER 


December 10th 


ALFRED £. ‘Al SMITH 


. the story of the Happy Warrior in the Brown Derby, 
Governor of the State of New York, Catholic gentleman 
whose life and character give the lie to the oft heard slan- 


der, ‘No politician can be an honest man’. 
Christmas Eve 


THE NATIVIT 


. .the ever entrancing story of the Birth of Jesus, the 


Prince of Peace, the Savior. 
t 
New Year's Eve 


Blessed Virgin Mary 


. the story of Mary’s concern and care for all God's 
Children. 


These 


simultaneously thruout the country. Be sure to tune in. For 


three engrossing stories will each be released 


time and station consult your local newspaper or write to 


Fr. Terence, S.A. Director 
AVE MARIA HOUR, GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW 


\ 
‘ ‘ 


ve fHarial 


YORK 
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which were composed by Father Pani 
in the early days of our foundatior 
These prayers are wonderfully all: 
embracing in their Ever 
aspect of the Church’s work for souls 
is remembered. It is 


charity. 


it this time, too 


| that the Clerics remember in a special 


manner the benefactors whose kind 
enables the t 


dedicated ¢ 


ness and generosity 


live a life entirely 
spreading the Gospel of Jesus Chirist 
The superior reads aloud this beautiful 
prayer: 

Let Us Pray: O God, Heavenly 
Father, Who, by Thy Son Jesus Clhirist 
hast promised to those who seek Thy 
Kingdom and the justice thereof, all 
things necessary to their bodily 
sustenance, enable us to live faithfully 
in the estate of Holy Poverty and git 
us day by day all, and only. sucl:, 
temporal goods as are needful to ful 
full our vocation. Bless our Ben 
factors and in exchange for alms 
grant them the fruit of the Spirit 
and treasure laid up in Heaven. Amen 

After their examination of consci- 
ence, the Friars go to dinner, reciting 
another decade of the Rosary. Grace 
is said out loud. A portion of the Bible 
is then read by a Cleric who stands at 
a lectern in the middle of the floor. 
On a Feast Day, or if some visiting 
priest from another one of our Friaries 
is present, the superior rings a bell 
after the passage from the Bible has 
been read and says “Tu Autem 
Domine Miserere Nobis” as a signal 
that talking is permitted. Everyone 
may then converse freely. Otherwise, 
the Cleric reads during the entire meal 
from some spiritual book. Reading 
during ancient 
among religious orders reminding us 
that though the body must receive its 
legitimate nourishment, the soul whic! 
is our higher faculty must not be 
neglected. 

When dinner is finished the Friars 
return to chapel, reciting the Litany of 
Loretto as they go. There they say 
another decade of the Rosary. A 
manual labor period usually follows, 
and the superior portions out a job to 
each Cleric. Some may repair the 
driveways, while others may cut wood, 
or mow the lawn, or repair the rool. 
And with a house like Bonaventure, 
the roof is usually in constant need of 
repair. You frequently see a Cleric up 
there either searching for the source 
of new leaks, or trying to tar over the 
old ones. 


meals is an custom 


At three o'clock a bell signals the 
end of manual labor. The Clerics then 
hurry to wash up and be ready for 
study which begins at three fifteen. 
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During this period the Clerics prepare 
their classes for the following day. 
Questions in Dogma have to be looked 
up and studied; papers have to be 
written on Church History; moral 
problems proposed by the professor 
must be solved and adequately 
explained. There is plenty to keep 
one busy, and often when the bell 
rings for the end of study 
startled to find that the 
by all too fast. 
Matins recited at 
five o'clock in the chapel, followed by 
a meditation period of one half hour. 
Most of the Friars consider this to be 


one is 
period has 
gone 


and Lauds are 


one of the most blessed periods of the 


day, for having spent three quarters 
of an hour praising God through th 
words of the Divine Office, they can 
now spend the remaining time in 
silence, contemplating the love, wis 
dom, and grandeur of the Triune God. 


You have no doubt noted that much 
of a Cleric’s day is taken up with the 
Divine Office, 
other spiritual exercises 
arranged to remind 
that his first duty as a Franciscan Friar 
is lo sanctify himself. He is not in the 
seminary primarily to become a great 


mediation, and his 
Che se are so 


him constantly 


philosopher, or an influential writer 
or a learned theologian. These must 
all be 
become a holy priest by following the 
Rule and Constitutions of the Society 
of the Atonement. Should he become 
a brilliant teacher, or a marvelous 
and attain all kinds of fame, 
and be acclaimed throughout the 
world, and yet fail to become a holy 
priest, 


subordinated to his one aim: to 


orator 


then he is a_ tragic failure. 

Supper is at six-fifteen. At the 
beginning of the meal the same Cleric 
who read at noon opens the Roman 


Martyrology and reads to his con 
freres an account of the lives and 
martyrdoms of the saints whose feasts 
occur the following day. By thus 


recalling to our minds the sufferings 
which Christians down through the 
centuries have endured, the Church 
seeks to encourage us to hold firmly 
to the precious heritage of Faith in 
spite of any adversites that we may 
meet. 

After supper the Friars have eve- 
ning prayers in chapel. At seven 
o'clock the Clerics assemble in their 
recreation room and open the period 
of recreation with a prayer. Everyone 
can then relax for an hour by listening 
to the radio, playing pool, ping pong, 
or canasta. The programs that we 
listen to are usually the same each 
night. Morgan Baddy gives us the 
news for fifteen minutes and then we 





by BENET 
FITZGERALD, S.A. 


“On 
the Atonement stands a statue of Saint 
Anthony the Infant Jesus looking 
down over the road that winds around 
the crown of the hill. This is the statue 
around which the following Christmas 


a high natural rock outpost ot 


and 


fantasy is woven. Sighs 

Far down the horizon the clouds 
glowed a dull rose, reflecting the lights 
of the distant city. The nearer dark 
but a 
and those would soon be lost in the 
beginning to fall. Around 
tbout the hill itself lights burned here 
and there, and everywhere hung an air 
of suppressed excitement. From his 
rocky Saint 
Anthony smiled; he could just catch 
sight of the colored bulbs swaying on 


ness held few scattered lights 


snow now 


perch lost in shadows, 


the branches of the Christmas tree by 
the cloister arch. 

Abruptly, the clang of the great bell 
in Saint Francis tower broke upon the 


stillness, and as its repeated summons 
rang through the frosty night, the 
Child upon his arm stirred wakefully. 
“Is it midnight, then?” He 
whispered. 

“Midnight,” returned the Saint, 


brushing the snow from the little stone 
curls. Somewhere overhead an air 
plane hummed unseen through the 
murk, and the Child’s eyes shone. 

“How beautiful,” He said, and 
indeed it was beautiful. For shining 
through flesh and steel and swirling 
mist, a human soul glowed as it passed 
through the arched skies, radiant in 
grace. 

“It is but Your Beauty,” the Saint 
reminded Him. 

Then suddenly his ears sharpened. 
Was it the dry branches behind him 


At Daint 
Anthony's 


Feet 
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grating against one another? No, no, 
it was not that. A dry, rustling sound; 
what was it? Then in a flash, he knew. 
It was that petition, blowing restlessls 
about in the darkness of the 
below the Crypt, . . .a lost little sound 
that would not be quieted. He recalled 
well the hot June day when she had 
written it out; no longer young, and 
how badly her hand shook, her hungry 
soul pressing its face against the bars 
the Bread so 
abundantly near. It never reached the 
petition box; it was crumpled, dropped 
over the rail of the upper’ level and 
lost among the rocks and weeds. It 
wasn’t even signed, unless perhaps the 
devil Despair had signed it. “Please 
St. Anthony, that I may come back to 
God.” 

A resounding crash of bells broke 
in upon his thoughts; the Child smiled 
radiantly and raised the frosted globe 
with His hands to His lips. “Mine,” 
He breathed, “Mine!” His voice was 
lost in the second jubilee of the bells. 

“Happy Birthday, Little Jesus!” 
exclaimed the Saint, drawing Him very 
close in the ensuing silence. “And see, 
here is my birthday gift, if You will 
but have it.” 


rocks 


of sin, desperate for 


The child peered into his extended 
hand. What is that dark shadow 
within your hand, Father Anthony?” 
He asked. 

“It is a need, a poor soul's great 
need. It is a need for You. I have no 
greater gift to present.” 

The little Hand 
movement loosening 


reached out, its 
a fail of pow- 
dered snow, and closed over the pitiful 
little need. “It is a perfect gift.” He 
Said, “I shall place (Cont. on pg. 32) 
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A-1 — Hand-engraved sterling silver cross shaped 
Miraculous medal 18” sterling silver chain with 
safety catch. Medal in blue enamel $2.50 


A-2 — Hand-engraved sterling silver cross shaped 
Miraculous medal 18” sterling silver chain with 
safety catch. Medal in blue enamel $ 

A-3 — Hand-engraved sterling silver cross shaped 
Miraculous medal with 18” sterling silver chain 
with safety catch. Medal in blue enamel. $2.50 
A-4 — Genuine hand-engraved sterling silver cross 
shaped Miraculous medal on heavy 18” sterling 
silver chain with safety catch. Medal in blue enamel 
and hand engraved, gift boxe $2.50 
B-1— Sterling silver hand set marcasite Miracu- 
lous medal on Mother-of-Pearl background. Chain 
is sterling silver, 18” long with safety catch. $3.25 
B-2 — Sterling silver hand set marcasite Miracu 
lous medal. Chain is sterling silver 18” long $3.25 


B-3 — Sterling silver blue enamel Miraculous 
medal on sterling silver 18’? chain $3.50 
D-1 — Sterling silver bold relief Head of Christ 
medal on heavy 24” sterling silver $3.00 


GRAYMOOR PRESS 
100 Ringgold St. Peekskill, N.Y. 





turn to one of the local stations that 
carries music for the rest of the time. 
When there is no good music on the 
radio, some one turns on the phono- 
graph and we listen to some of the 
classical and _ semi-classical 
that we have. 

Recreation is all to short; at eight 
o'clock the bell announces the end 
of recreation. The Clerics make a 
private visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Eight-fifteen finds them all ia 
their cells wearily getting their books 
out for an hour and a quarter of study. 
This is the hardest part of the day. 
Eyelids grow heavy and heads nod, 
but the work must be done. Lights 
must be out at ten o'clock, but by 
that time most of the Friars are well 
in bed, with the prospect of an early 
rising on the morrow to start off 
another full day. 

That may seem like a burdensome 
schedule but in truth it isn’t. At times, 
of course, it does have its trying 
moments, but nothing that is worth 
having comes easy. The man who 


records 


wshes to gain heaven must take up 
his cross daily and follow in Christ's 
footsteps. 

A joyful spirit pervades our 
seminary. We are all brothers in 
Christ, and a strong fraternal bond 
unites us. When one of the Friars is 
having trouble with studies or some- 
thing else, he is always assured of the 
sympathy, help, and understanding of 
his comrades. 

On their two free afternoons each 
week the Clerics may do anything thev 
wish. Since everyone’s preferences are 
not the same, there is usually a variety 
of activities. Two or three of the 
Clerics are hike enthusiasts and they 
don’t consider their day complete 
unless they take a several mile jaunt 
through Rock Creek park. Quite a 
number of the others like a good game 
of basketball, while others, avoiding 
the more strenuous sports, enjoy 
listening to the ball games that might 
be on the radio. Each one is entirely 
free to choose his own form of 
recreation on these two afternoons. 
and in the nation’s Capital there 1s 
always something of interest. Because 
of the official visits of the heads of 
foreign governments to Washington, 
parades are frequent. Many of our 
Clerics were also able to see the 
impressive ceremonies which took 
place during President Truman’s 
inauguration. 

Newcomers from our Novitiate at 
Saranac Lake are usually anxious to 
go sightseeing when they first get 
down here. And you can’t blame them. 
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There are so many things here of 
historical and artistic interest that you 
could literally spend days looking at 
everything. 

We observe the holydays through- 
out the year as special feasts but 
Christmas and Easter are celebrated 
with extraordinary joy. At Christmas, 
for example, the Clerics decorate the 
seminary from top to bottom with 
laurel, pine branches, and manger 
scenes. A large tree is put up in their 
recreation room, and on the day before 
Christmas they get together and deco- 
rate it. On Christmas Eve the gifts 
are placed under the tree together 
with the Christmas cards that were 
received. Everything is so arranged 
that each Cleric will experience in the 
seminary the same good spirit that he 
would have were he at home with his 
own loved ones. The Father Procurator 
does his best to add to the festivities 
by putting forth a real old fashioned 
Christmas dinner which would at least 
come a close second to the meal that 
mother would serve. 

From all this I think you can see 
that a seminary is far from being the 
somber place that some people paint 
it to be. Most priests look back upon 
their seminary days as the happiest 
of their lives. You can also see that the 
seminary is not a haven for weaklings 
or people who are trying to lock them- 
selves away from life, for it takes 
courage and determination to follow 
the rugged schedule of the seminary 
day in and day out. 

Catholics may well be proud of 
their seminaries spread throughout 
the country. In them thousands of 
young men are being trained to give 
themselves entirely for the salvation 
of souls at home and in foreign lands. 
We of the Society of the Atonement 
are justly proud of our seminary in 
Washington. The Clerics there are 
following in the footsteps of our 
Founder, Father Paul James Francis, 
striving to become Apostles of Unity. 
Spurred on by the motto “All for 
Christ and the salvation of men” they 
seek to bring all Christians to tle 
allegiance of the Holy Father. Yo, 
our benefactors, who have contributed 
so generously to the education and 
support of these young Clerics can 
take a legitimate pride in the great 
strides that have been made in the 
past twenty-five years. A new and 
spacious building is being erected to 
provide for the large classes of boys 
who will soon be graduating from our 
preparatory seminary and coming to 
the Vineyard for their higher studies. 
It will be a monument to Father Patil 
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and to the simple,childlike confidence 
that he possessed from the very 
beginning to the Vineyard’s existence 
that the Catholics of our country 
would aid him in training our Friar 
Clerics for the Priesthood. Down 
through the years it has been a con- 
stant source of satisfaction to each 
succeeding Father General that 
because of the generous aid of our 
friends the cost of maintaining a 
House of Studies in Washington has 
not been too much of a burden on our 
rapidly developing Society. God bless 
all our benefactors. May He reward 
them most abundantly for helping to 
educate those young men who will go 
forth into the world as Other Christs 
to spread the good tidings of salvation 
to all men. 





In Focus 

(Cont. from page 3) City. But the 
followers of Christ constructed on 
these ruins sacred shrines in honor of 
the Crucified and His victory. The 
devotion of the children of the 
Church should not be less zealous 
today. If the hatred of men is intense 
enough to threaten destruction, the 
love of the Prince of Peace is more 
powerful to bring tranquility. May 
the precious homeland of the Saviour 
be spared trom armed conflict and 
witness the peace proclaimed by the 
Christmas angels. T 





Christmas Eve: 1950 

(Cont. from pg. 7) which the world 
got its first Christmas tree. The time 
is the year of Our Lord 724. A small 
company of men, less than a score, are 
travelling northward through the win- 
ter forests of central Germany. At the 
head of the band marched St. Boniface 
of England, afterwards called the 
Apostle of Germany. As he strode 
forward, his boots crusted with snow, 
his bishop’s cross hanging on his 
breast, he encountered a great group 
of Germans gathered around a mighty 
oak dedicated to Thor, the god of 
thunder. A fire burned upon an altar 
where a pagan priest stood ready to 
offer up a tiny trembling boy as a 
human holocaust. 

Boniface quickly strode forward, 
and lifting himself up on the altar, 
unfolded a roll of parchment from 
his great coat, and began to read: “I 
bear a message from the Bishop of 
Rome to the German people of the 
northern forest—“We have sent to you 
our Brother Boniface, and appointed 
him your Bishop, that he may teach 





titimncompleted Surses 
A Burse is an endowment fund for the education of young men 


for the Priesthood in the Society of the Atonement. The donations 
received are invested and the interest used to continue this work. 


Saint Margaret of Scotland: N.Y. Prov., Affair $93.66, Total $7,- 
216.11; Saint Jude: Anon., $1; Anon., $1; T.K., N.Y., $1; Mrs. B., 
N.J., $2; D.D., N.H., $316.60; A. Mich., $1; M.S., Pa., $2; Mrs. 
A.K., N.Y., $2; Miss M.W.., La., $1, Total $5,085.50; Little 
Flower: K.F., Mass., $25.00, Total $2,651.68; O.L. Atonement: 
Miss A. E., N.Y., $1, Total $2,003.89; Father Paul S.A.: M.F.. 
Mon., $5, Total $1,569.06; Saint Matthias: Anon., $27.00, Total 
$1,544.39; O.L. Miraculous Medal: W.S., N.Y., $100.00, Total 
$1,106.80; Infant of Prague: Miss M.D., Mass., $1; Mrs. W.G., $1, 
Total $1,097.35; Holy Ghost: E.D., N. Mex., $1.50, Total $855.75; 
Blessed Sacrament: Mr. McC., N.Y., $2, Total $567.83; Blessed 


Martin De Porres: Anon: $2.02, Total $433.20; Sacred Heart: 


M.D., N.Y., $1, 
St. L., 


$191.85; Brother Barnabas: 


Total $322.20; Saint Frances Cabrini: Mrs. M., 
Mich., $2, Total $277.95; All Saints: Anon., $12.00, Total 
Miss A.A., N.Y., $2; 


M.S., N.Y., 


$10.00, Total $30.00; St. Margaret of Scotland: Chicago, $73.15. 





you the only true faith, and baptize 
you, and lead you back from the ways 
of error to the path of salvation. 
Hearken to him in all things like a 
father.” Boniface told them about 
the birth of the Christ Child and how 
His coming would wipe out all animal 
and human sacrifices. Then he swiftly 
approached the huge oak and began 
to strike it with sweeping blows from 
his axe. Then, as we are told: 

Came the sole wonder in Boniface’s 

life to pass. For as the bright blade 
circled above his head, and the flecks 
of wood flew from the deepening cut 
in the body of the tree, a wandering 
wind passed over the forest. It uproot 
ed the oak from its very foundations 
and it fell backwards like a tower. 
groaning as it split asunder in four 
pieces. But just behind it stood a 
young fir tree, pointing a green spire 
to the skies. 
Then Boniface, turning to the awe- 
struck people, bade them take this 
“little tree, this young child of the 
forest, as their holy tree, the tree of 
the Christ Child.” 

Now to the year 496. The scene is 
the cathedral of Rheims. Bishop Remy 
is preparing to receive King Clovis 
and the army of the Franks into the 
Church. The cathedral is hung with 
tapestries; tapers blaze on every side. 
It is the birthday of France as wei! 
as the birthday of the Christ Child. . 

But suddenly we are awakened 
from our musings. It is within the hour 
of midnight. The time draws near to 
the birth of Christ. The silence of the 
night is broken only by the Christmas 





bells which answer one another from 
belfry to belfry. We leave our home to 
join the throng—to celebrate Christmas 
Eve, 1950. It is the sole night in all 
the year which sees the white-stoled 
priests raise the offerings of bread and 
wine on high. Christ’s Mass has begun. 
Together with the faithful of every 
place and time, we participate in the 
august sacrifice. We are no longer 
dwelling in the past; it is the present, 
and we are the actors in the drama. 
And as the bells ring at the Elevation, 
Christ comes down to earth before our 
eyes. It's Christmas Eve, 1950. And 
we, like the shepherds, kneel before 
Him in wonder and adoration. i 





The Pearl of York 


(Cont. from page 14) the prison, be 
stripped naked, laid down, your back 
upon the ground, and as much weight 
laid upon you as you are able to bear, 
and so continue three days without 
meat or drink, except a little barley 
bread and puddle water, and the 
third day to be pressed to death, your 
hands and feet tied to posts, and a 
sharp stone under your back.” 
Margaret received the sentence 
unmoved. The in a clear voice she 
replied: “If this judgment be accord- 
ing to your conscience, I pray God to 
send you a better judgment before 
Him. I thank God heartily for this.” 
Despite her bravery, the story went 
about the town that she was wilfully 
taking her own life, though anyone 
who knew her realized the falsehood 
of the report. Some of the York 
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H-1 Sterling silver 4-in-1 medal on 24” endless 
sterling silver chain. Micsculous, Scapular, St. Chris- 
topher and St. Joseph medals. gift boxed $2.75 
H-2 — Sterling silver 3-in-1 medal on 24” endless 
sterling silver chain. Miraculous, Scapular and Cru- 
cifixion medals. gift boxed $2.50 


C-1—Sterling silver delicately pierced Mirac- 
ulous medal on 18” sterling silver chain with safety 
catch. gift boxed $3.00 
C-2 — Sterling silver enameled Miraculous medal on 
18” sterling silver chain with safety catch. . $3.25 
A-5 — Genuine hand-engraved sterling silver cross 
shaped Miraculous medal in blue enamel on 18’ ster- 
ling silver chain with safety catch. gift boxed $2.50 
A-6 — Genuine hand-engraved sterling silver cross 
shaped Miraculous medal; heavy 18” sterling silver 
chain; safety catch. Medal in blue enamel. $2.50 
D-2 — Sterling silver relief Head of Christ on 18” 
sterling silver chain with safety catch. $1.75 
D-3 — Sterling silver St. Anthony medal with St. 
Christopher on reverse side; heavy 24” sterling silver 
endless chain. Hand engraved, gift boxed. $2.50 
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ministers tried to convince her of her 
folly. “Come to ‘our church’,” one of 
them urged. 

But Margaret did not weaken. “I 
believe in that One Church, not made 
by man, which has seven sacraments 
and one unalterable faith. In that I 
will live and die.’ 

It was decreed that she should die 
on Lady-day, the feast of the 
Annunciation, March 25. Quietly and 
calmly she prepared for the end, full 
of contidence that God would sustain 
her. On the day before the execution. 
she fasted the whole time and spent 
her last night in prayer. On the 
morning of the 25th, she cheerfully 
walked bare-footed from the cell, and 
greeted the sheriffs who came for her 
and distributed the last alms she had. 
Upon reaching the place of execution 
she prayed aloud for the Holy Father, 
for the cardinals, for all true bishops 
ind priests, for all Christian 
especially for 


rulers, 
Elizabeti 
that God would turn her to the 
Catholic faith so that she might enjo 
the reward of heaven. 


ane Queen 


Four beggar women assisted hei 
in removing her clothes and in putting 
on a white linen garment. She was 
then placed upon the ground, a hand 
kerchief covering her face. Her ankles 
were tied together, her hands weve 
fixed to stakes in the floor. A heavy 
oaken door was laid upon her body 
and four beggars began to pile heavy 
stones upon it. As the weight gre: 
heavier, she prayed. “O Jesu! Jesu! 
Jesu! Have mercy on me!” 

At last nine hundred pounds oi 
stone had been heaped upon the door. 
Her breathing became more labored, 
her prayers less audible, and a slow 
trickle of blood began to flow. The 
death agony lasted about a quarter 
of an hour and with a last suppressed 
sob of suffering, the soul of this martyr 
went to God. 

Six weeks death 
Margaret’s body was found incorrupt 
in a “filthy place” (probably a dung 
hill) and secretly buried by Catholics. 
So well was the secret kept that the 
precious remains of the martyr are 
now lost, although the Bar Convent 
in York treasures a hand. In 1906 Pope 
Pius X declared her Venerable and 
in 1929 Pope Pius XI elevated her to 
the rank of Blessed. Margaret is the 
patroness of the Catholic Women’s 
League and of the union of Catholic 
Mothers. More and more she is 
attracting visitors to her shrine in 
York and it is the prayer and hope 
of many that it may be God’s Will 
and the Church’s good pleasure 
to raise her to the honors of sainthood. 


after her 
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Alligators 

(Cont. from pg. 23) because it seems 
tailored to people of my _ sort,—we 
busy humans in this hectic world of 
America 1950. And I find too that it 
is less open to distraction than other 
forms, for passing thoughts can be 
incorporated into it. In fact, I find j 
a fascinating and stimulating game to 
giving a spiritual 
interpretation to small humdrum hap 
penings. So thereby be 
raised to a supernatural level, so that 


devise means of 


many can 


all ot life seems on a higher plane 
4; | go on with this form of medita- 


tion, I have hopes that it may becon 


more and more spontaneous and 
habitual, and perhaps eventually i'll 
little closer to the 


which sustains the spiritual life 


come a precept 


“Pray always.” t 





Christmas Star 

Cont. from page 10) children from 
her sight. “I learned that tonight too 
lim.” 

“You, Miss 


astonishment. 


Beth?” he asked in 

She nodded. “I learned how won- 
derful it is to give and to be around 
children. I learned how much of a 
vacuum my life had been. Do you 
suppose Father Kelly might let 
Jim? With my 


wages for vour 


us go on learning, 
money to pay the 
regular work here at the Center, we 
could help Father a great deal!” Beth 
smiled a humble smile, “And maybe 
he would allow Evie and me to come 
help sometimes too.” 

The tears that glistened in Santa's 
eyes stood for a moment and _ then, 
unnoticed, were lost among his snowy- 
white whiskers. t 





Mission Roundup 

(Cont. from pg. 24) Chaplain to the 
Japanese Sisters who conduct an 
wphanage in Gore, in the center of 
the Hakone Mountains. These moun 
about fifty 
south of Tsurumi and are a_ beauty 
spot which every Japanese tries to 
visit at least lifetime. 
Father Joseph is forming a new 
parish with a nucleus of some few 
Catholics whose numbers will grow, 
we are sure, for the help of God is 
certainly with our Friars in Japan. 
As Father Joseph told you, we are 
building two new churches in Japan. 
So naturally this month we will do 
our begging for these new churches. 
So don’t forget to read “. . . and in 
This Corner’. When you're planning 
your Christmas gifts (and if you have 
anything left over afterwards) 
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of these rosaries will make 
a most acceptable gift for anyone on 
your Christmas list. They are strong, 
sturdy and beautifully finished. They 
will last a life time. Get one for your- 
self and give them to your friends. 


G-3 — Sterling silver, black, oval man’s bead. Sel- 


Any one 


dered link chain, riveted corpus hand engraved 
centerpiece. Exceptionally strong . $7.00 
-2— Sterling silver, oval bead lady’s rosary. Sol- 
dered link chain, riveted corpus, hand engraved 
centerpiece. Beautifully finished . $6.30 
G-2—Sterling silver, black man’s unbreakable 
tosary. Entirely hand made with twisted wire and 
soldered links. Guaranteed to last a lifetime. $7.80 
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remember our Missions in Japan. 
Brother Casimir promised to write to 
anyone contributions 
for the so if you would 
like to letter from Japan 
send us your Christmas gift for the 
Where 
Mission 


who made any 
new churches, 
receive a 


Friars at Graymoor-in-lapan. 
gift? To the 
Graymoor, 


to send your 


Procurator, Garrison 


New York. 





A Word to Non-Catholics 


(Cont. from pg. 21) it shall be Joosed 
also in heaven.” The kingdom of 
heaven is on earth and St. Peter holds 
the key, that is, you can find this king- 
dom if you look for the successor of 
the keeper of the keys. If you would 
find the kingdom of Christ and 
embrace His rule of love, look not 
there for behold the King- 
dom of God is already in your midst.Tt 


here nor 





Santa Claus in Blue 
(Cont. from pg. 18) to keep a child’s 
faith was a necessity. 

It was as Mrs. Martelli had said, 
So into her hand, he pressed a wad 
of crumpled bills. 

“It’s not much,” he said in a voice 
that tried to be gruff. “But it ought 
to get a good dinner, something for 
each of the kiddies.” 

And, turning, he left 
had time to thank him. 
sweater would 
longer. 

Into Pietro Celli’s delicatessen he 
went, a place crowded with fat sau- 
sages and great round loaves of bread 


before she 
His old 


have to do awhile 


and enormous cheeses. Provalone, 
grissini, antipasto! Pietro, brushing a 


hand across his ferocious black mus- 
tache, came forward to greet him. 

As Henry handed over a little 
packet of mail, his gaze wandered to 
some small jars of chocolates, 
individually wrapped in gilt and in 
silver. Old Signora Bottano, who was 
blind and lived alone over Perillo’s 
barber shop, had been craving for 
some of these very chocolates ever 
since the war. 

Henry jerked a thumb toward the 


jars. “How much, Pietro?” 

Pietro’s ivory smile flashed. “Two 
dolla’, Signor Moreel.” 

Henry smothered a gasp. “Golly! 
for one of those little jars?” 

“Ees eemport from Italy, Signor,” 


Pietro shrugged. “Onlee 
they come; for long tam, 
at all.” 

Santa Claus! Abruptly, Henry 
started for the door. What was it 
Deane had said about thinking of 


yesterday 
can't get 
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Any one of these rosaries will make 
a most acceptable gift for anyone on 
your Christmas list. They are strong, 
sturdy and beautifully finished. They 
will last a life time. Get one for your- 
self and give them to your friends. 


E-1 — Sterling tosaty with crystal beads. 
Chain is soldered links. Riveted corpus. Beautifully 
finished $5.00 
G-1 — Sterling silver black ebony type rosary for 
men. Soldered link chain. Riveted corpus. Excep- 
tionally strong $3.00 
F-1 — Sterling silver, black rosary. Soldered link 
chain. Riveted corpus. Beautifully finished. $3.28 
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silver 
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Necrology 


Frantiska Polesna, Ana Ros- 
avska, Frantiska Psikal, Adolf 
Polesny, Mary Daly, Kate Rey 
nolds, Patrick Murphy, Sr. 
Ignatius, Wm. Dickett, James 
Moohan, Kenneth Clark, Sr. 
Mary Concepeta, Caroline Wat- 
son, Mgt. O’Regan, Wm. Catlen, 
Ann Carrigan, Mary Skelly, Sr. 
Mary Patrice O'Reilly, Murray 
Judkins, Magdalene Anderson, 
Henry Heyman, Bridget Gilbert, 
James O’Reilly, Peter Master- 
son, James Burns, Catherine 
Foy, Benjamin Dineen, Mary 
Conner, Sgt. Jas. Schmidt, 
David Murray, Frank Solarski, 
Albert Carlson, Ed. Monahan, 
Albert Durand, Margaret Lin- 
dop, Thomas Foley, Charles 
Zinger, Margaret Galvin, Cath- 
arine Cook, Marion Drummond 
Grachino Siracusa, Rose Bus- 
siere, Bella Delany, James Sul- 
livan, Mary McKenna, Nora 


the future? After all, Signor Bottano 
didn’t really need imported choco- 
lates—not half as badly as Henry 
needed a muffler to keep from getting 
a sore throat in this foggy weather. 

But at that moment, Pietro switched 
on a radio. And the beautiful strains 
of a Christmas carol drifted into the 
room. 

“Peace on the earth, good-will to 

men, 
From heav’n’s all-gracious King. 
The world in sol-emn still-ness 
lay 

To hear the an-gels sing.” 

Impulsively, Henry turned back, 
laid several bills on the counter. 

“Two of those jars, Pietro.” ... . 

Stepping outside the door, he al- 
most collided with the schoolboy 
who was his helper during the Christ- 
mas season; the boy had delivered 
most of the mail while Henry had put 
in long hours at the post office. 

Easing his mailbag to the sidewalk, 
the boy grinned. “Say! folks around 
here sure have missed you! They've 
nearly set me crazy, asking when you'd 
be back. They keep telling me how 
you bring Catholic comic books to 
kids and"give a hand when things get 
tough. They—jiminy, think you're 
swell”! 

Henry's heart skipped a beat. 
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Missed him, had they? Would be 
glad when he got back, eh? 

The boy was still talking. “And, 
look!” he said, producing a bit of 
careworn-looking paper, “here’s the 
address of a lady who wanted me to 
tell you that you're invited to their 
place for Christmas. A Mrs. Dinucci. 
She said the kids would be vlenty 
disappointed if you didn’t show up.” 

Henry made no reply. He couldn't; 
a lump rose in his throat, choking him. 
But his heart was turning handsprings. 
Christmas wasn’t going to be as 
lonely as he had thought! 

“Dear Jesus,” he breathed in silent 
gratitude, “I thank Thee—thank Thee!” 

His depression had fled as com- 
pletely as though it had never been. 
He suddenly wanted to sit down on 
the curb and baw/l like a big kid—he 
was that happy! 

“As for my getting sick,” he reflect- 
ed, “and nobody to take care of me— 
well, I guess I sort of forgot that the 
Blessed Savior always takes care of 
the faithful!” 

Shouldering his mailbag, the boy 
continued on his way, but for one 
brief moment, Henry remained stand- 
ing there on the sidewalk. 

Removing his blue cap, he rumpled 
his brown hair. He didn’t feel like 
Santa Claus. And certainly he didn’t 
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look like one. He was too tall, too thin, 
much too dark. 

Nevertheless, he silently determin. 
ed: “Next Christmas, I’m going to be 
an honest-to-goodness Santa Claus, 
Doggoned if I’m not! I’m going to 
bring a gift to every youngster on my 
route, the way I’ve always wanted 
to do. 

He had just realized that it was a 
great honor to be a Santa Claus, 
patron saint of children. And he had 
realized that anyone with as many 
friends as he had, could never be 
lonely! 

And as he started on down the 
street—this tall and too-thin Santa 
Claus in blue—he was softly humming 
the words of the carol: 

Peace on the earth, good-will to 

men, 

From heav’n’s all-gracious King. 

The world in sol-emn still-ness 

lay 

To hear the an-gels sing!” 


Graymoor Annals 

(Cont. from page 20) Montour Falls 
There is a great deal of work to do 
there in landscaping and general up- 
keep of the Seminary and grounds, 
Bro. Angelo’s speciality is cooking 
while Bro. Dominic’s forte like Robert 
Frost’s is mending walls. t 


Dhue to the increasing 
size of the Community, the Friary 
chapel has been moved to the Little 
Flower Hall. A beautiful set of Sta- 
tions of the Cross has been donated 
for the use of the Friars there. Another 
benefactor of Graymoor has given the 
crucifix for the main altar. Henceforth 
all daily religtous exercises of the 
Community will take place there. t 


At St. Anthony’s Feet 

(Cont. from pg. 27) it upon My 
heart.” Hardly had He done so, than 
the shadow burst into brilliant rays, 
like a sparkling gem. “How beautiful 
it is,” cried the Child. 

“It is beautiful,” agreed the Saint, 
“It is your Mercy!” 

And indeed it was very beautiful, 
shining like a star upon the friars who 
surged down the hill in the early datk 
of Christmas morn, though to be 
truthful they hardly noticed, so happy 
they were carrying their own shining 
light. And on the far horizon the dull 
rust glow upon the clouds hanging 
over the city trembled, and shone 
with a clearer hue, not unlike the 
worn surface of a coin long lost ia 
dark places and found again. 








